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OF MOTOR 


“Until I drove a Buick I 
thought I would be satisfied 





with any good automobile 
today. Now I know there are many 
cars—but only one Buick”. 


The instant you, too, feel the smooth, 
quiet getaway, speed and power of 
Buick’s Valve-in-Head Straight Eight 
Engine—when you, too, experience 
the effortless driving ease of Wizard 
Control, including Automatic Clutch, 
Controlled Free Wheeling and Silent- 
Second Syncro-Mesh—when you, too, 


think of the months and years of finer, 
more enjoyable motoring assured 
by Buick’s smart Bodies by Fisher— 
Buick’s sturdy chassis—Buick’s many 
advanced features—you, too, will 
agree that Buick is the really fine car 
in the $1000 to $2000 field. 


So we suggest this: Just get into a 
Buick. Drive it yourself. Then try to 
be satisfied with anything less! 


26 models—all Buicks through and 
through —all available on the conven- 
ient G. M. A. C. time payment plan. 





“BUICK IS MY STANDARD 
CAR VALUE” 

















——————————— 
Buick wins more than thre 
times the demand of any cat 
priced above $1000. 








— seacxr BUICK srcurs 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM... PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS WITH BODY BY FISHER 


— —— 
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Two 
LINE 


Editorials 
s 


Several economic clouds have 


lifted. 
Fall hopes rise. 


Summer has chagrined pessimists 
by bringing financial sunshine. 


Welcome to “Steel Dictator” Rob- 
ert Lamont. He’s needed. 


European investors started the 


buying here. 

Many stocks have already doubled 
in value. And will treble, quadruple, 
by and by. 


Some unionized wage rates still 
are out of line. 


Bet on America! 


Rehabilitation may _ rehabilitate 
Hoover. 


Garner’s outpourings are not cal- 
culated to garner votes. 


Reflation is coming. 
Time to end the buyers’ strike! 


Defeat of the bonus expedition was 
a victory for taxpayers. 


Oil stockowners may strike oil. 


Let Europe cut war preparations 
before asking us to cut war debts. 


Some day the rebound will become 
a riot. 


Copper is worth more than a 
nickel, 


_ To merchandisers: Sail into sell- 
ing! 


Many laggard buyers will ulti- 
mately get left. 


ale 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, busi- 
ness exists for man and not man for business; 
that an adequate editorial service must there- 
fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news 
and FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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STATES 


Associated Gas and Electric properties 
are grouped for efficient operation. The 


largest groupings are in 
and New Jersey, where t 


New York, Pennsylvania, 
he proximity of properties 


to one another results in unusual opportunities to effect 
economies. Associated operating companies in other 
states are also grouped for efficient management. To 
these advantages there is added the factor of stability 
of revenues from service to many industries in varied 


geographical areas. 


The Associated Gas & Electric System is one of the 


five oldest utility groups i 


n the United States. Service 


has grown from 8,000 customers in 1906 to 1,437,653 
at the beginning of 1932. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 


° NEW YORK 

















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


ITH its sales far lower than 

last year, one important com- 

pany in the food industry has 
recently announced an important in- 
crease in its profits. Behind this 
fact lies a story of one of the most 
aggressive merchandising campaigns 
of recent years. Newly formed at 
the height of the boom, as a combi- 
nation of a number of existing busi- 
ness units, this company has made 


‘its gains, not through the typical 


economies of consolidation, but by 
boldly and energetically invading 
fields new to it but already well occu- 
pied by others. One of its factories 
has had to be enlarged twice in the 
last two years. 

The story of this outstanding de- 

pression-success and how it was 

achieved is being prepared fur the 
next issue of FORBES. 

Can aviation become a real busi- 
ness? 

Three years ago, during the boom 
which was born of Lindbergh's 
flight to Paris, the flying industry 
subsisted on glory and romance. 
Perhaps the need of organized busi- 
ness procedure existed; but it was 
not widely recognized. Air line 
traffic in mail was built up intelli- 
gently by direct solicitation of those 
who could use it, and the procedure 
was made profitable by the fact that 
the government compensated oper- 
ators on a per pound basis; the more 
poundage, the greater the income. 
Passenger traffic, however, was al- 
lowed to come naturally, and the gen- 
eral feeling was that people would 
pay high rates to fly because of the 
speed of the service. Some people 
did fly; but the great majority of 
prospects for flights on regular lines 
stayed on the ground, partly because 
air rates were high and partly be- 
cause they were unfamiliar with the 
new way of traveling. 

To-day, the situation is changing. 
Such problems as passenger traffic 
solicitation are being attacked from 
a far more logical point of view. 
Straight business thinking is replac- 
ing the assumption that everyone 
wants to fly, and that a presentation 
of the opportunity is the only effort 
necessary. 

How important air lines of the 
United States are tackling such 
problems as lowering operation costs, 
increasing convenience, and obtain- 
ing traffic will be told in the next 
issue of Forbes, by Harwood Mer- 
rill of Forses staff. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





ACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


WILL FALL 
EXTEND 
SUMMER 
RECOVERY ? 


UMMER, rather unexpectedly, 
has brought recovery in several 
important directions. Strictly bank- 
ing and monetary conditions have 
notably strengthened. Gold im- 
ports have supplanted gold exports. The bond market 
has enjoyed a notable rebound. Many stocks have doubled 
in price since mid-year. Various commodities are up 
twenty to fifty per cent. from their recent low levels. 
Sentiment has risen most of all. 
Will Fall expand the incipient, 
Will it exceed expectations as has Summer? Hope rather 
than any dogmatic prophecy is warranted. Certainly, 
many securities and commodities are still selling far below 
normal quotations. Certainly, consumption long has been 
below normal. Certainly, inventories are under normal. 
It is a certainty that the country must sooner or later 
resume more normal activity. Provided nothing wholly 
unforeseen happens to reverse sentiment, there is reason- 
able prospect that betterment will become more pro- 
nounced before the year ends. 


irregular recovery? 


ee 


Those who get to the top these days are ltkely to stay. 


LENIENCY REDITORS who have ex- 
WISER tended leniency promise to 
THAN fare better than those who have 
HARSHNESS exercised harshness. Bankers who, 


concerned only about Number One, 
ruthlessly sold out borrowers, aggravated deflation and 
depression, thus endangering the value of their own 
investments and of the collateral behind other loans. This 
spread financial failures. Bankers who had regard for 
the utterly abnormal conditions and the utterly unsatisfac- 
tory prices realizable have lately had opportunity to avoid 
losses. Certain insurance companies and other owners 
of farm mortgages have, it is complained, forced the sale 
of farms at unconscionable sacrifice. The indications are 
that lenders who were lenient will be well rewarded. 
Institutions and organizations that have sown illwill are 
hardly likely to prosper commensurately with those who 
had faith that better times would return—and acted 
accordingly. The public’s turn to punish and reward will 
assuredly come. Goodwill cannot fail to prove an asset; 
illwill, a liability. Shylocks ultimately get their desserts. 


. 


Success without kindness is failure. 


FORBES 


FORBES UR plea, made around the time 
STOCK PLAN stocks were scraping near bot- 
IS WIDELY tom, that Morgan and the other 
DISCUSSED influential bankers who organized 


the bond-buying corporation, should 
form a stock-buying corporation, and invite public sub- 
scriptions, has aroused animated discussion. The plan is 
commended by some, criticized by others. Had action 
been immediately taken, very handsome profits would 
have been shown in quick order. Average quotations rose 
forty per cent. in less than a month. 

Newspaper comments show how skeptically Wall 
Street is regarded in most sections; also, how little the 
influence exercised by investment prices is understood. 
For example, the Johnstown (Pa.) “Democrat” observes: 


Buying securities at present prices, while a reassuring action, 
doesn’t do a thing to help the country. Prosperity, while it can 
perhaps be destroyed as the result of Wall Street operations, can 
never be created by them. B. C. Forbes is a trifle ingenu- 
ous. He presumes that members of the House of Morgan and 
their associates have not been acquiring stocks. Who, indeed, 
has been buying the securities upon which the banks have been 
foreclosing ? Bankers have been buying in, all right. 

Many a security now being picked up at two, three, four, 
five and even six dollars a share will, in all probability, during 
the course of the next five years, be offered back to the public at 
ten times the purchase price. The House of Morgan will be in 
the game when the time comes—and so will the House of Mellon 
and all the lesser houses. 


The Huntington (W. Va.) “Herald-Dispatch,” after 
describing the proposal at length, and after referring to 
the success of the bond corporation, comments: 

What would occur if the same practices were applied to the 
stock market is problematical, of course, but Mr. Forbes reasons 
wisely. The one factor which he fails to consider is confidence 
of the public. Wall Street, undeniably, is in ill repute 
with the public. This would make doubly difficult the program 
suggested. Eventually, if profits were returned to those who 
pioneered in the movement, popularity of the plan could be ex- 
pected to spread. But the public will want more than promises 
and will want to inquire deeply into the character and ability of 
those who would be the recognized sponsors of the movement. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Forbes has offered an idea that in time may 
be pressed to fruition. His thought upon the subject becomes the 
more important in light of the possibility of stimulating the value 
of all sound stocks, hastening business improvement generally. 

Since the security market recovery got under way there 
has been a very substantial increase in demand for the 
stock “‘packages’” now being offered by various concerns 
and also for the shares of investment trusts. Indisputably, 
the public are buying. I still believe, however, that a 
Morgan-sponsored stock-buying corporation would do 
much to reassure, stabilize and strengthen sentiment and 
to encourage hundreds of thousands of timid investors, 


now holding back, to put their funds to active use. 


Do it now—only if you can do it the best you know. 
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ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 
MAY HELP 
AMERICA 


HE United States has wisely 

agreed to attend the proposed 
Economic Conference this Fall in 
London. The world is in none too 
friendly a mood towards us. Other 
nations have finally risen in rebellion against our long- 
continued one-sided tariff. Door after door is being 
closed either wholly or partly against American products. 
Unless we show a conciliatory spirit, the throttling of 
American exports is certain to spread. By exercising busi- 
ness statesmanship the United States stands to gain much 
by participating in the impending gath- 
ering of nations for the purpose of 
reducing international trade barriers. 


About the Only 
ernment Hasn’t 
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SHOULD RAIL 
EMPLOYEES 
OPPOSE 
MERGERS? 


NEFFICIENCY is not condu- 

cive to progress and prosperity, 
Efficiency is. An Eastern railway 
employee asks the writer to oppose 
the proposed four-party consolida- 
tions because, he claims, their consummation would elimi- 
nate a great many workers. Forses favors the mergers, 
Why? 

Had our railroads been more efficient, more progres- 
sive, more enterprising, less traffic would have been cap- 
tured by competitors. Consequently, larger railway 
forces would have been retained. The 
executives heading the impending 
amalgamations have repeatedly de- 


Thing the Gov- 
Done for Him 





Meanwhile, America should refrain 
from committing itself to war debt 
cancellation. We may badly need Gp rasce We 

: : : ; SERVICE 
this weapon in dealing with Eu- a’ ai 
ropean competitors. They don’t love atl = 
us. We must expect them to act in a= ata ae —\ 
selfishly. They will grant no conces- 
sions not prompted by self-interest. 
Ours should be the part neither of 
Shylock nor Santa Claus. We should 
enter the get-together in a spirit of 
give-and-take. Were war debts, 
meanwhile, to be cancelled, we would 
have less to give and would, there- 
fore, be likely to receive less. Hav- 
ing tried coercion and failed, perhaps 
Europeans will be in a mood for 


) is 
AN \s\\\ ult iS 





Dip you EVER 
TRY TURNING 
ON THE 





clared that large sums will be spent 
and large numbers of workmen em- 
a ployed in knitting together the many 
- component lines. Such expenditures 
would be doubly welcome during 
coming months. 
So much for the immediate effect. 
Railway employees and_ railway 
unions have been advocating shorter 
working hours and shorter working 
weeks, including six-hour shifts. The 
more efficiently and economically our 
transportation systems can be op- 
erated, as compared with other forms 
of transportation, the more feasible 
will become this objective. , Expressed 
differently: Anything and everything 


say! 


SPARK? 








equitable co-operation. 


Copyright, New York Tribune, Inc. 


HOSE who instigated the con- 

centration of bonus seekers in 
Washington incurred a_responsi- 
bility charged with danger and 
dynamite. After Congress ad- 
journed, no honorable objective could be achieved. The 
“Bonus Army’s” action smacked of intimidation. Tax- 
payers have already been unfairly burdened by payments 
to ex-service men, many of them clearly not morally en- 
titled to the largesse they have collected. The nation’s 
duty is to take the best possible care of those disabied 
during or because of their military service. Simply be- 
cause they were drafted and donned the national uniform 
for a brief period is no adequate reason for feeding able- 
bodied men from the public trough. It would be extreme- 
ly illuminating to learn just how many of the money- 
seekers volunteered for military service. 

From the moment concentration in Washington began, 
it should have been evident that the final upshot was likely 
to be deplorably disturbing. Manifestly, the authorities 
could not submit to any attempts at intimidation. The 
whole idea behind this “army” was utterly un-American. 
Dispersal is profoundly welcome. Reconcentration should 
not be tolerated. 


END OF 
“BONUS 
ARMY” 
WELCOME 


Setbacks pave the way for comebacks. 


To salesmen: Make plenty of calls, or be called. 


calculated to increase railway travel 
and expand railway freight makes 
for employment for railway workers. Anything and 
everything calculated to diminish railway patronage and 
profits must injure railway employment. 

The six-hour day and the five-day week doubtless will 
come in time. Their coming can only be delayed, not 
expedited, by opposing and handicapping railway eff- 
ciency. The cheaper America can move commodities and 
merchandise, the greater her ability to increase sales in 
foreign markets, thereby increasing American employ- 
ment. 

Wisely-regulated and ably-managed railway mergers 
should make for prosperity. Railway employees will, in 
the very nature of things, share the prosperity. Tempo- 
rary dislocations are deplorable, but the modern industrial 
world has not yet learned how to avoid them. It will, 
eventually. 


Co-operation smooths operation. 


Even the best plan isn’t a self-starter. 


Most top-notch employers first were top-notci en 
ployees. 


Look ahead—but work like the devil to-d7y. 
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SHOULD HOULD rents be amicably re- 
RENTS BE adjusted where conditions war- 
AMICABLY rant consideration for the tenants? 
READJUSTED? Certain powerful chain stores have 


browbeaten landlords into drastic 
concessions. 
followed by some other renters of very large space. On 
the other hand, many independent merchants, many other 
small business men, to say nothing of myriads of house- 
holds, have found landlords deaf to all appeals for urgent- 
ly-needed relief. 
' The whole problem is complicated. Arguments can be 
presented on both sides. The tenant declares, “Since 
everything else has come down and money is now worth 
so much more than it was, why shouldn’t rents be lowered 
in the same proportion?” The landlord can and often 
does reply, ‘“The interest rate on my mortgage has not yet 
been reduced one cent. The poorer the return shown on 
the property, the more impossible it is to renew second 
mortgage or other loans. Total rent receipts have fallen 
because of more vacancies. Also, taxes, a most serious 
item, are rising rather than declining.” So there you are. 

Under existing conditions the rule of reason—reason- 
ableness—should be applied. If exacting the last dollar 
of rent forces a tenant into bankruptcy, the owner obvi- 
ously injures himself. Ability to pay should be taken 
into consideration. A moderate rent is better than none 
at all. Nothing, however, can justify a powerful lessee’s 
use of strong-arm methods against less powerful owners. 
Financial institutions should do their part by modifying 
interest rates instead of precipitating avoidable fore- 
closures. 

As one reader, discussing our editorial, “The Law of 
the Jungle Must Go,” remarks, “Have we not come to 
the point where it is ‘Live and help live’ ?” 

We have. 


IVork is no longer despised. 


CLOSE HE most welcome relief the 
OUT Federal Farm Board could give 
FARM the country would be by relieving 
BOARD the country of its existence. It was 


conceived in ignorance, born in 
economic unsoundness, and has functioned flounderingly. 
Its mountainous accumulations, of wheat and cotton have 
retarded the restoration of normal market conditions and 
recovery. It has acted highhandedly towards those long 
engaged in moving and marketing our major farm crops. 
The latest exhibition of its irresponsible attitude towards 
established business was the threat to close the Chicago 
Grain Pit (for all except cash transactions) unless the 
institution’s governors did the bidding of the Farm Board 
—a monstrous, impossible, perilous species of intimida- 
tion. 
The Farm Board should go out of business at the 
earliest possible moment, cease consuming over-burdened 
taxpayers’ money, and go home. 


Let your smiles be seen; your tears unseen. 








The Spies Have Returned from Canaan 





Similar tactics, it is complained, have been’ 
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WILL RUCE BARTON, who under- 
ADVERSITY stands human nature, re-read- 
MELLOW ing the writer’s book, “Men Who 
BIG MEN? Are Making America,” published 


in 1917, remarks that only nineteen 
of the fifty described are now living, and philosophizes 
thus penetratingly : 


“It is only fair to say that even in the days of their 
glory most of these fifty men were good fellows. They 
were easy to meet. They did not take themselves alto- 
gether seriously. As a matter of fact, there was an ele- 
ment of mystery, in the minds of most of them, about 
their own success. They had to stick an occasional pin 
in themselves to be sure it was not all a dream. 

“They spent liberally, gave generously and felt that 
their wealth involved public obligations. 

“To-day they are thoroughly humbled, and such of 
them as I happen to know are kinder and much pleasanter 
individuals as a result of their sufierings. 

“They have learned, and so have we all, that no man 
or group of men ‘makes America’. America is an ocean 
of one hundred and thirty million people which now and 
then tosses up an individual wavelet for a brief moment 
into the sun. It makes us; we do not make it. 

“If, when the present unpleasantness is through, 
America again elevates some to wealth and power—as she 
will—they ought to be an even more humble and grateful 
group of rich men than any of their predecessors. 

“They will know how little any one of us has to do 
with his own good fortune in comparison with the mighty 
forces of which he is a part.” 


Don’t be discouraged if every shot isn’t a bull’s-eve. 


The fun’s in trying. 





Profitable Management 


What’s NEW in 








EXPORTING 








Why American Exporters “Bootleg” 
Foreign Money 


UPPOSE, in. 1928, an unkempt 
Balkan had walked into the 
handsome offices of an American 
company with a branch in his native 
country, and asked it to send his 
_ parents the three thousand dollars he 
had saved from his fruit stand profits. 
His reception would have been frigid 
and brief. 

But to-day twenty-three countries 
restrict the export of money; some 
practically forbid it. And if the 
Balkan makes such a visit to-day, he 
may be welcomed with open arms. 
Unable to bring into the United 
States the proceeds of sales made in 
the Balkans because some of the 
countries refuse to allow money to 
go out of their boundaries, the Amer- 
ican company gladly would take over 
his three thousand dollars and cable 
its European branch to pay a similar 
sum in local currency to the parents. 
When it banks the three thousand 
dollars on this side of the water it 
has, in effect, made an exchange 
transaction in spite of prohibitions. 

Commonly called “bootlegging,” 
methods of evading exchange restric- 
tions are taking other forms as well. 
One exporter has received sheaves 
of Woolworth dividend checks en- 
dorsed over to him; the foreign 
buyer has purchased these from 
stockholders in local currency and 
forwarded them for payment of his 
American debts. The same thing has 
been done with American Telephone 
dividends and with endorsed travel- 
er’s checks. In some cases, United 
States paper money has been col- 
lected by solicitation from person to 
person, paid for in local currency, 
and returned here through the mails 
for payments due. But such leaks 
are unimportant, and the volume of 
exchange obtained by these methods 
is an exceedingly small part of that 
which must be left in the country in 
which business is done. 


¢ Exporting 
e Co-operation 
¢ Marketing 


Under such circumstances, the 
American manufacturer doing busi- 
ness in many foreign fields has three 
unsatisfactory choices: to withdraw, 
to leave his funds in the country, or 
to bootleg. Few want to withdraw 
and leave the markets to competi- 
tors; bootlegging is unsavory and the 
opportunities for it are limited; so 
the usual procedure is to leave the 
proceeds of foreign sales in the coun- 
tries where they were made to await 
the lifting of exchange restrictions. 


HAT use to make of this idle 

money is the next problem. 
Some companies are putting it to 
work by spending it on plant im- 
provenients and additions, while oth- 
ers are investing frozen funds in local 
securities, in purchasing the business 
of competitors, and in branching out 
into new fields. At least one company 
is acting as a bank for foreign manu- 
facturers who use his products (and 
creating goodwill) by lending them 
the funds which he cannot get out 
of the country; and another is using 
such funds to assist foreign custom- 
ers who are temporarily hard pressed 
and cannot obtain loans from banks. 
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Meanwhile, exporters, not only of 
the United States but of all countries, 
are pressing foreign governments 
having exchange restrictions to re- 
move them, but without success so 
far. The long arm of economics may 
soon help them, however, if such ex- 
periences as those Yugoslavia had in 
July are repeated: exchange restric- 
tions prevented gasoline importers 
from paying their bills; vendors re- 
fused to sell to them; and the gasoline 
shortage is reported to have tied up 
automobiles, taxicabs, bus lines, and 
gasoline-driven farm equipment. 

Until restrictions are lifted, barter 
may be one way out. Germany re- 
cently has exchanged coal for coffee 
from Brazil, the Bat’a shoe industries 
of Czechoslovakia have traded foot- 
wear for food from Asia Minor. 
American exporters are trying to 
work out a remedy by organizing an 
exchange for foreign exchange in 
New York, in which exporters and 
importers can get together and trade 
exchange funds more effectively than 
by present methods, which resemble 
those of the over-the-counter market 
for securities. Another possible rem- 
edy for United States exporters lies 
in the establishment of a bank under 
the Edge act to make loans to ex- 
porters with frozen foreign-currency 
balances as collateral. 
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An Approaching Crisis in Coal 


UGUST will be a critical month 
for the bituminous coal indus- 
try. Soft coal operators to the num- 
ber of 136 in the Appalachian field 








Does research for new products pay? 


a 


Emphatically yes, says the Interna- 


tional Business Machines Corporation; and it backed up its opinion in July 
by breaking ground for a new research and engineering laboratory in Endi- 
cott, New York (above), which will cost the better part of $400,000. When 
the laboratory is completed, a staff of two hundred, divided into eight in- 
vention departments, will use it to continue the company’s search for new 
products and improvements of the old. That search, incidentally, has cost the 
company millions of dollars, but it is credited by Thomas J. Watson, president, 
as being largely responsible for the rise in annual earnings from $490,000 in 


1914, to $7,800,000 in 1931. 
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organized Appalachian Coals, Inc., as 
an exclusive sales agency (ForRBEs, 
Feb. 1, 1932) to bring order into 
chaotic marketing conditions. 

3ut is such an organization legal? 
Coal operators want to know before 
cooing ahead with it on a large scale; 
so does the Government. 

This month, a Federal court in 
Asheville, North Carolina, is hearing 
the Government’s arguments for a 
restraining injunction on the grounds 
that the combination is one in re- 
straint of trade and a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act; and it is 
listening to the operators’ rejoinder 
that there is no intent of monopoly 
and that as a group and as individu- 
als the members of the Appalachian 
Coals will have plenty of competition. 

Essentially, the question at issue is 
this: how far can industry go in com- 
bining to settle marketing problems? 
If the Federal court agrees with the 
coal operators and its decision is up- 
held by the Supreme Court, results 
may extend far beyond the bitumin- 
ous industry. If one natural resource 
industry can operate such a sales or- 
ganization, why cannot others work 
out their problems in the same way? 
The mining and lumber interests are 
watching the outcome of the case 
closely. 


How to Live Without Cash 


N Seattle, Washington, those tem- 

porarily without jobs have devel- 
oped an unique program of self help. 
Organizing themselves as the Unem- 
ployed Citizens’ League with the ob- 
ject of working their way into bet- 
ter times, thousands of citizens are 
carrying on many of the usual activi- 
ties of life with practically no work- 
ing capital—paying rent, running 
farms, canning fruits, fish and vege- 
tables, and even operating a clothing 
factory. An executive committee, 
working closely with the city unem- 
ployment commission, directs opera- 
tions, and membership dues are six- 
teen hours of work a week from ev- 
ery able-bodied man in each family. 
In return, each member receives 
food and other necessities on a basis 
of share and share alike. 

Cash being largely absent, work is 
the medium of exchange. Woodcut- 
ting groups clear scrub timberland 
for fuel, going to and from work in 
trucks donated by companies which 
have no present use for them. Mem- 
bers dig potatoes and gather vege- 
tables for farmers in return for a 
share, and turn the proceeds over to 
the League for distribution. Some 
farmers, unable to market their crops 
profitably, donate all their produce 
tor the labor of harvesting it. 

Old shoes are rehabilitated in shoe 
repair shops. Clothes are made over 
in a factory into wearable articles or 





bedding. Trucks used in operations 
are repaired in a League garage. 
Five hundred acres of vegetable gar- 
dens are under cultivation by mem- 
bers, and much new land has been 
cleared of brush and stumps for fur- 
ther farming. 

Supplies from general _ relief 
sources are distributed free, and the 
services of members are donated for 
accounting and clerical work at re- 
lief headquarters. Members who are 
carpenters and painters, or skilled in 
other work of that character, offer 
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chaser of any used Nash was offered 
one share of Nash Motors stock for 
every hundred dollars of cash he 
paid in, a concession of about nine 
per cent. at current market quota- 
tions. The customer who paid cash 
for a thousand dollar used Nash and 
traded in a car appraised at three 
hundred dollars received seven shares 
immediately; the customer who 
bought on time received his shares 
when he paid the last installment. 
But if the installment buyer thought 
the stock was going down, he could 


Underwood & Vadermeed 


Vacation fishing trips and business may be far apart, but the National Canners 
Association is bringing them together this summer. Part of its 1932 promotional 
campaign is a folder which outlines the advantages of canned foods on camping 
trips, suggests menus, lists the kinds and quantities necessary for a seven-day 
expedition, describes the proper method of storing them, and even gives recipes 
with ingredient quantities described in terms of cans. The drive to promote 
canned foods was started to relieve packers of large surplus stocks. Results 
attributed to the campaign so far have been highly satisfactory; canned food 
stocks have been reduced to an unusually low point, and cooperating wholesalers 

and retailers report a substantial increase in canned food sales. 


landlords without ready money their 
services in making repairs and im- 
provements in return for the right 
to shelter an unemployed family or 
two until the debt is balanced. 

Even the social activities of life 
are provided for: the League ar- 
ranges vaudeville shows, dances, and 
rallies to keep its members amused. 
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A Plan that Sold Expensive 
Used Cars 


IKE Worman Motors, Inc. 
(Forses, Feb. 15, 1932), War- 
ren-Nash Motor Corporation of New 
York City finds that the “stock ap- 
peal” sells used cars successfully. 
This Summer, Warren-Nash de- 
cided to make a special effort to move 
its stock of high-priced used Nash 
cars. Accordingly, in July, the pur- 


authorize the company to sell, and 
the proceeds would be deducted from 
his notes. 

The ten days in which the sale was 
carried on cleaned out the company’s 
stock of used Nash cars; those who 
had the money to pay for the higher- 
priced ones evidently were those who 
were most interested in the stock- 
offer plan, for the expensive ones 
went faster than the others. Warren- 
Nash ran up against just one diffi- 
culty: a number of prospects voiced 
an opinion that the stock couldn’t be 
much good if it was being given 
away. To get around this, the com- 
pany found it necessary to draw up 
a table comparing the current asset 
and inventory positions of Nash Mo- 
tors with others in its field. 


How the Insulite Company Attacks 
Depressed Markets 


UILDING permits may be down, 
and comparatively few people 








S 


may be willing to spend money for 
remodeling and improvements. But 
that hasn’t stopped the Insulite Com- 
pany of Minneapolis from keeping 
its sales of insulating board well up 
to the level of the last few years. 

For its successful attack on de- 
pressed markets, the company gives 
credit to four merchandising poli- 
cies : 

1. Except for industrial accounts, 
products are sold to and through lum- 
ber dealers only. By sticking to this 
policy through thick and thin, the 
company believes it has captured a 
most important battlement: the con- 
fidence and goodwill of the dealer. 

2. Insulite salesmen are taught 
how to speak in public and how to 
address groups, large and small, on 
the advantages of insulation in gen- 
eral and Insulite in particular. The 
company has found that such sales 
methods are effective, and that sales- 
men cover more ground than those 
who individualize their efforts ex- 
clusively. But salesmen are trained 
to individualize, too; they can sit 
down with architects, contractors, and 
builders and talk to them in their 
own language about the engineering 
phases of insulation. 

3. All advertising is carefully fo- 
cussed on the dealer as the point of 
sale. In direct mail to home own- 
ers, for example, he is featured as a 
trained counsellor in insulation mat- 
ters, although the architect is identi- 
fied as the source of highly technical 
information. To make sure that 
prospects will know where to buy, 
dealers can purchase an unusual 
identification sign—a five-and-a-half- 
foot Insulite cut-out of a man point- 
ing to an electric clock, which deal- 
ers set up in their own yard or use 
as an advertising sign in other places. 

4. Advertising, which the Insulite 
Company considers to be the shock 
troops of the drive, has been carried 
on vigorously to create the interest 
necessary to make a home-owner or 
a prospective one look for the identi- 
fying mark of the Insulite dealer. 


Bargain Sales in Paint Attract 
New Dealers 


URING August, those who like 

to keep their floors and furni- 

ture looking well are being pleased 
to find that the 1-cent sale, originat- 
ing in drug stores, has invaded the 
paint field; dealers in Glidden paints 
and varnishes are offering them one 
can of Glidden varnish at the regular 
price plus another for one more cent. 
Those same advocates of neatness 
probably have been pleased more 
than once this year, for the 1-cent 
sale is only a part of the Glidden 
Company’s 1932 campaign to increase 
sales and open up additional outlets. 


Based on monthly bargain offers, 
with the company assuming the en- 
tire expense of the bargain prices, 
the promotion started off with a con- 
sumer prize contest in March on 
“New Uses for Jap-A-Lac and Why 
I Like It Best,’ which served to 
build up an acquaintance between 
dealers and consumers. In April, 
consumers found that they could buy 
two cans of Jap-A-Lac for the price 
of one. In May, they were given a 
chance to buy any one of five Glid- 
den products at regular prices and 
to receive 25 per cent. of the purchase 
price free in any one of the five items 
featured. In June, another special 
was offered; and more will come in 
September, October, and November. 

The Glidden Company, which tried 
(successfully) the 1-cent paint sale 
last year, reasons that sales won't 
come by sitting down and waiting for 
customers to amble into the stores of 
dealers; they must be asked to come 
in, and given a real reason for doing 
so. Widespread direct mail, newspa- 
per, handbill and window display ad- 
vertising extends the invitations ; bar- 
gains are the inducements. 

The company’s sales plans have in- 
terested more than two thousand new 
dealers: hardware, paint, wallpaper, 
feed and supply stores, lumber yards, 
and plumbing supply houses have 
been signed up, many of which are 
selling paint and varnish for the first 
time. The company reports that be- 
cause of the increased number of 
outlets, sales have remained steady in 
the face of declining prices and a 
slightly lower average demand from 
individual retailers. 


New Product Stimulates Sales 
of Old Ones 


ND here’s still another example 
of aggressiveness in the build- 
ing industry, based on the introduc- 
tion of a new product and with a 
sales increase of 77 per cent. in the 
first half of 1932 to show for results. 
After two years and a half of test- 
ing, the Curtis Companies of Clinton, 
Iowa, manufacturers of building 
woodwork, decided that 1932 was the 
right time to introduce their new 
product—a window unit that substi- 
tutes springs for weights to balance 
the sash, and which is claimed to be 
weather-tight, yet always easy to 
open. 
Around the new product was built 
a substantial promotional campaign ; 
but before it was launched, a few 
dealers were selected to whom dem- 
onstrations were made and who were 
asked to sell a few installations for 
a test, not only of performance, but 
of sales. Both tests gave excellent 
results, so the next step was to tell 
all dealers in personal interviews 
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about the new window unit and the 
campaign which was to be put behind 
it. Some bought stock immediately, 
and set up full-sized, completely fin- 
ished windows in their offices for dis- 
play; others purchased samples, or 
depended on the Curtis Companies’ 
portfolio and literature. 

Dealers sent in lists of carpenters, 
architects, contractors, prospective 
builders of their own homes, and 
speculative builders; salesmen sup- 
plemented these lists, and furnished 
names of prospective dealers. At 
these targets the company fired a 
broadside of direct mail and building 
trade journal advertising, backed up 
with newspaper advertising mats sent 
to dealers to localize the campaign. 
Inquirers received the name of their 
local dealer at once and, to prevent 
them from losing interest, they were 
put on a list for a series of six fold- 
ers. 

The 77 per cent. increase in win- 
dow unit sales was one result; but 
there was another. The interest cre- 
ated by the new product and the op- 
portunities it gave to dealers to talk 
with new prospects opened up a sub- 
stantial volume of sales for other 
Curtis products. 


Traveling Frigidaire 


N August, a Frigidaire will set out 

on a world tour which will include 
most of the countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere. This particular one is the 
2,250,000th to come off the production 
line, and the trip is a celebration of 
that fact. At each port, the unit will 
be called on to demonstrate its ability 
to safeguard a characteristic fruit of 
the vicinity—Panama’s mango and 
banana, Hawaii’s pineapple and pa- 
paya, perhaps Egypt’s pomegranate, 
will test its powers. When the tour is 
completed, Frigidaire No. 2,250,000 
will take its place in the 1933 Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 


Humanizing Insurance Sales 


UINE was the best month in the 

last fifteen for the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati. And a college student’s expenses 
—tuition, board, room, clothing, books 
—played a part in setting that record. 
Exact data were collected on them for 
nearly every college and university in 
the United States. Armed with these 
figures, the salesman selling educa- 
tional policies shows the prospect ex- 
actly how much his children’s educa- 
tion will cost, and the prospect knows 
the exact size of the policy he should 
take out; generalities play no part in 
the conversation. Union Central 
terms such methods “humanizing”, 
has applied them to sales of all its 
policies, and points to its sales in- 
crease as proof of effectiveness. 
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MEN 


O 


TO-MORROW 


5—Donald N. Sweeny, 
First Wayne National Bank of Detroit 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


President, 


T 40, this bank president has the responsibility for more 


depositors than any other in America. 


Under his lead- 


ership, his bank has given Detroit its first taste of financial in- 
dependence from Wall Street. He himself is one of “the 
younger-up-and-coming dynamos of energy who are forever 
pushing upward, so that those on top have little peace and are 
kept continually on their toes—if. they expect to remain 
there.’ Distinctly, Donald Sweeny is one of America’s Men 


of To-morrow. 


HEN a young man _ works 
\ himself up to the presidency 
of the fourth largest national 
bank in the country, pays his way 
through school, educates himself ac- 
cording to his own theories, and goes 
out of his way to provide himself 
with a bewildering set of experiences, 
he presumably intends to keep right 
on climbing. And that, from the De- 
troit College of Law to maturity, is 
precisely what Donald Sweeny is do- 
ing with Donald Sweeny. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, in 
the banking field, Sweeny’s process 
of climbing was simple enough to es- 
cape notice. He started with the 
Peoples State Bank (which has been 
merged with the First Wayne) as a 
$40 a month messenger, and his ad- 
vancement from there on was the 
usual cut-and-dried banking formula: 
messenger, clerk, bookkeeper, teller, 
branch cashier and branch manager. 
But, oddly enough, after becoming 
branch manager his progress should 
have stopped. For in banking, the 
hardest task of all is to jump out of 
the clerical division into the execu- 
tive division—it’s a tremendous gap. 
And a branch managership is usually 
considered the apex of the former. 


Therefore, when he was appointed 
manager of the bank’s fifth largest 
branch, he went down to do some- 
thing about it. 

This bank was called the Delray 
Branch, its location a section of De- 
troit which consisted almost wholly 
of foreigners—Poles, Turks and Ar- 
menians, in particular. When 
Sweeney arrived on the scene to take 
over his duties, they were amused ; 
the “Bank” had sent down another 
foreigner to do business with them. 
But the first thing Sweeney did was 
to learn to speak in conversational 
Turkish and Armenian. Then he 
began to fraternize with the Delray- 
ites in order to gain their confidence, 
often going down to dirty, fly- 
specked shops to drink Turkish cof- 
fee from thimble-like cups. The re- 
sult, however, was rather gratifying ; 
four years later his branch had be- 
come the largest, and he was duly ap- 
pointed assistant-cashier. The big 
gap from the clerical class to the 
upper-executive-strata was, to him, 
closed. 

The Banking Aristocracy, as a 
class, are men of sincerity, who do 
not exploit their constituents, who of- 
fer intelligent and humane service, 
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who heed the thoughts of other cir- 
cles besides their own, and who don’t 
take themselves too seriously. This 
class also can be broken up into two 
groups; the stolid, rugged, ultra-con- 
servatists who, as a rule, are the prod- 
uct of old-line banking traditions; 
and the younger, up-and-coming dy- 
namos of energy who are forever 
pushing upward, so that those on top 
have little peace and are kept continu- 
ally on their toes—if they expect to 
remain there. 

Of this latter group, the outstand- 
ing figure whom changing conditions 
have brought to the forefront these 
last few years is Donald Sweeney— 
by right of his dogged aggressive- 
ness alone, he is as good an example 
as you will find. As a matter of 
fact, he is president of the First 
Wayne National Bank of Detroit. 
And he is one of the youngest (if 
not the youngest), being just past 
forty. 


EOPLE know Don Sweeny as 

being lean and quiet; taking his 
fun and work calmly and playing a 
rather bad game of golf—95 to 100 is 
what he turns in at the Dearborn 
Country. But this is because his mind 
is extremely active. Golf is an outlet 
for his inordinate nervous energy and 
he can’t keep his mind off banking 
problems long enough to turn in a 
decent score. In banking circles he is 
known as a capable man. As someone 
once remarked: “... for his age he 
has a helluva lot of experience.”’ His 
banking platform is refreshing. As he 
sees it, a well balanced executive staff 
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holds the institution steady. It is the 
ideal to have the younger blood meet 
the problems and the older men furn- 
ish the experience; in other words, 
the young must counsel with their 
elders. 


O browse through the ledgers 

of the First Wayne National 
Bank, with its resources totaling more 
than $500,000,000, would be an ex- 
cellent way of getting a good cross- 
‘section of the State of Michigan’s 
wealth. If you went to Detroit and 
met the officers of this institution, you 
would find them very agreeable— 
just regular fellows. If you ex- 
amined their investment portfolio, 
you would undoubtedly discover that 
it was very healthy. And if you de- 
cided to have lunch at the Detroit 
Club (where all true Detroiters gath- 
er) your amazement would be justi- 
fied when you learned that it was 
this bank that made the city of De- 
troit financially independent of New 
York. 

The First Wayne is a consolida- 
tion of seven banks; the most recent 
merger took place in December, 1931. 
The bank has in all 85 officers and 
over 3,000 employees. Of particular 
interest to bankers is the fact that 
Detroit is the home of city-wide 
branch banking, as California is the 
home of state-wide branch banking. 
As the largest bank in the fourth 
largest city, it has the largest num- 
ber of depositors of any bank in the 
country ; 263 millions in saving de- 
posits (its biggest business) and 175 
millions in commercial, bank and gov- 
ernment deposits; with over 724,000 
depositors. 

If you should examine the mort- 
gage portfolio of any good-sized bank 
in this country to-day, you would 
here be sure to find the weakest and 
most vulnerable point. The First 
Wayne, quite astonishingly, holds its 
mortgage situation up to you with 
pride. Its average mortgage is $2,885 
and it has over 52,000 mortgages. At 
the beginning of 1932, it had less 
than 2 1-2 per cent. of them under 
foreclosure. 


ONALD SWEENY’S entrance 

into banking was when he 
worked during one Summer in a 
small country bank in Morenci, 
Southern Michigan, where he lived 
under the protective influence of his 
grandmother. Probably it’s an ex- 
cellent thing that he’s country bred 
and can’t have illusions. For he 
doesn’t, for one thing, play to the 
gallery. Any honest attempts to win 
people to his side, are attempts which 
have been backed up with sufficient 
ego to make them plausible. And 
they are plausible. He was left an 
orphan at the age of 5, when his 
father died, and from this time until 
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he was 12 he lived with whatever 
relatives would take care of him. At 
13 he was on his own and, as a good 
student, he mauled his red _ school- 
house text books as he does now any 
pet administrative problem that might 
come up. 

He put himself through High 
School in Morenci and after two 
years at the University of Michigan, 
decided on law at the Detroit Col- 
lege of Law. That is, decided on it 
until he got a close picture of bank- 
ing when he worked in the country 
bank and this definitely shaped his 
ends—he decided to be a banker in- 
stead of becoming a legal stalwart. 
In the details of his life he has al- 
ways been permitted to select his 
own experiences for the simple rea- 
son that he has always been on his 
own. He did not have, for example, 
wealthy parents to give him a foot- 
hold nor influential friends to start 
him on his way. His path wasn’t 
one of flowing cement nor asphalt; 
it was cobblestones, and rough ones 
at that. 


HERE is a quality possessed 
equally by fools and field mar- 

In the latter it is called self- 
confidence. In the former, it is 
cockiness. Also, so they say, it is 
always cockiness among the young. 
But people do not describe Sweeny’s 
characteristic in this manner in this 
They have never called 
him cocky. When a man is able, for 
one thing, to bring a branch bank 
from fifth to first place, and jumps a 
great promotional gap in the process, 
you assume that he knows what he 
is talking about. And he does. 

He has active, dark-brown eyes, a 
rather long face and receding black 
hair. His features are sharp—aqui- 
line. He very nearly always wears 
dark clothes but never will you find 
his habiliments pepped up with any 
jewelry ; he detests it. His abundant 
nervous energy always demands ac- 
tion upon his part, even if it be fold- 
ing a paper clip during conversation. 
When he speaks, he covers every- 
thing without a waste of words; his 
verbs dip and push and swing like 
well-handled oars. Then, when he is 
finished, he inquires: “Next?” There 
is no stopping this man. 


shals. 


[FE is very proud of his bank; 
it is a “‘people’s bank.” he vo- 


ciferates. And its advertisements, 
quite adroitly, carry the following 
phrase: “This Bank is a depository 
of the Federal Government; the 
State of Michigan; the City of De- 
troit: and You!” His pet idea is to 
have a bank that will stand for service 
to the individual so that no normal 
need be left unfulfilled. He realizes 
that small deposits are the biggest 
business. 
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It was not many years back that 
the great motor corporations and 
other businesses which borrowed in 
the millions had to come to New York 
for such loans. As a bank is forbid- 
den to lend more than ten per cent. 
of its capital to any one borrower, 
the business of Detroit banks neces- 
sarily was restricted. Since the re- 
cent merger, however, the bank can 
handle with ease any of Detroit's 
industrial or financial problems. And 
as a Detroiter is very patriotic (in a 
Rotarian sense) everyone is beaming 
with satsifaction because borrowing 
capital has become localized. 


Y and large, our energy has been 

squandered on those _ things 
which will give us the quickest 
returns; we have not been thinking 
enough in terms of future solidity. To 
put it mildly, we have been suffering 
from a “shoot the chute” complex 
and, quite naturally, are now suffer- 
ing from that quick ride through the 
chute. If we had more men, the 
younger men, I mean, of Sweeny’s 
calibre, we would have woven daily 
in our habit of thought the practica- 
bility of thinking in terms of perma- 
nence and stability. 

The essence of Donald Sweeny’s 
success is his own. His problem has 
always been hard work and after- 
hour study in the nature of home 
work, assigned by himself at home. 
He likes being president, and is jeal- 
ous of his perogatives as such, guards 
his reputation carefully, and resides, 
comfortably and decidedly hospitably, 
out Joy Farms way, in a simple, brick, 
Colonial home. For one thing, he 
can’t divorce himself from his busi- 
ness proclivities long enough to en- 
joy his vacations (a rarity) at Cape 
Cod; as far as he is concerned, his 
sphere is rounded out well enough 
without them. 


An important banking executive in 
Detroit, who had intimately known 
the former presidents of the old Peo- 
ples State Bank for many years, has 
heard from them many times of vari- 
ous incidents where Sweeny’s com- 
plete devotion to the interests of the 
Bank has apparently excluded en- 
tirely his own personal interests. Mr. 
Donald Sweeny, aged 40, has been 
fairly satisfied, but not too satisfied, 
with the progress of Mr. Donald 
Sweeny, whom he has tutored. 


So far he has made a very good 
start toward a career; the future for 
him looks bright. And there is still 
the further future—the two younger 
Sweenys at home, whom he probably 
would like to see follow along after 
him. But he is not the kind to be 
dogmatic about it—after all, it takes 
quite a few cobblestone roads, and 
rough ones at that—to make a good 
banker. 
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At Last: The RETAIL CENSUS 


What Happens to Sixty Million Dollars a 
Day? Retailers Spend It. Where? How? 


HE sales manager, the manu- 

facturer, the advertiser, and 

the economist are vitally con- 
cerned with the facts about retail dis- 
tribution, and they want the truth. 
Here are a few facts from the Cen- 
sus of Retail Distribution just now 
coming off the press after months of 
delay by Congressional congestion in 
the Government Printing Office. 

Some of these facts are merely in- 
teresting. Some are directly applic- 
able to sales planning. Some are 
startlingly at variance with precon- 
ceived notions, and can be elaborated 
by a detailed study of Retail Census 
reports. ‘Interpret them as you will, 
but depend upon it that they are ac- 
curate and will stand up _ under 
analysis. 

It is old stuff now to say (although 
only a year ago it was news) that 
there are 1,543,158 retail stores 
throughout the country from whom 
the United States government ob- 
tained detailed, signed reports of 
sales, expenses and other data. From 
them there has been evolved the first 
reliable picture of retailing. But it 
is not old stuff to emphasize that this 
picture, fortunately based upon a 
year of normal business conditions, 
is quite different in most particulars 
from composite pictures previously 
obtained by a process of enlarging 
miniatures of various parts and 
patching them together. 

It is impossible to project from 
city data an accurate picture of 
the retail situation in the balance 
of the country. No fixed rela- 
tionship exists between retail 
distribution in the cities and out- 
side of the cities; no two cities 
of equal size are alike; suburban 
towns differ from towns of equal 
size which are not within the 
immediate zone of influence of a 
large city; and the habits of con- 
sumers as to where they prefer 
to buy given commodities are a 
big factor in the relative sales im- 
portance of different kinds of 
stores, varying with each city 
and even more with different sec- 
tions of the country. 

Consequently (in spite of in- 
accurate statements recently 
published ) every one of the 
1,543,158 retail stores, restau- 
rants, garages, filling stations, 
lumber yards, and other retail 





By JOHN GUERNSEY 


ORBES readers here have the 
first authoritative pre-picture 
of what the much-discussed cen- 
sus really will show. Not guess- 
work, but an analysis by the man 
who has been its guiding genius. 


places of business is covered by a 
signed return which was obtained di- 
rectly from the proprietor or other 
responsible executive by a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Census. 

Retailers every week spend, nor- 
mally, $600,000,000 for the purchase 
of goods which they sell ; even in this 
year of 1932, they are buying $375,- 
000,000 of merchandise weekly— 
more than $60,000,000 each business 
day. Obviously, retailing and its 
ramifications are close to the heart of 
the manufacturer, and facts about 
this vast market are of first import- 
ance to him. 


HETHER or not you think 

there are too many stores, just 
half of them take in less than $12,000 
per year and average $5,500 each. 
These very small ones fall largely 
into the category of neighborhood 
food stores, lunch rooms, one-man 
stands, out-of-the-way filling stations 
and a myriad of those small places 
of business in which one or two men 
serve the public with a combination 
of merchandise and service, such as 





“The automotive group accounts for 
19.58 per cent. of total retail sales” 


a repair garage or a parking station. 
These 770,000 small retailers do 8.6 
per cent. of the total, or about 4% 
billion dollars annually. They pur- 
chase entirely from the wholesaler 
and from the grower. If they were 
selling merchandise alone, they could 
not survive on the margin provided 
by $5,500 of sales, but they sell both 
merchandise and service—and they 
buy the service largely from them- 
selves. With a normal margin on the 
merchandise, and a 75 per cent. mar- 
gin on the service (for they employ 
300,000 people in addition to utiliz- 
ing the services of 750,000 proprie- 
tor-owners) they manage to survive. 

The other 770,000 present a differ- 
ent situation, and one which is more 
nearly typical of the stores in which 
the sales manager, the advertiser and 
the manufacturer are _ interested. 
They do 91.4 per cent. of the retail 
business of the country, with average 
sales per store of about $58,000 an- 
nually. These are the stores which 
in normal times are in the market for 
$600,000,000 of merchandise weekly, 
and even now are buying $375,000,- 
000 weekly. 

Retail stores in 1929 did a total 
business of $49,114,653,000. In 1930 
this volume dropped to $44,000,000,- 
000, and it dropped again in 1931 to 
$37,500,000,000. The last two 
amounts are estimates. My forecast 
of total retail sales in 1932 is 
$30,000,000,000. 


WO THIRDS of the retail 

business is done on a cash 
basis and one-third (34.15 per 
cent.) is charged, either in the 
form of open-account credit or 
installment credit. One half of 
the cash business, which is one- 
third of the total business (34.93 
per cent.) is done by so-called 
“cash” stores—those which sell 
entirely for cash. Two-thirds of 
the business is done by cash- 
credit stores, and their business 
is one-half cash and one-half 
credit. 

Credit business alone is as great 
as the total sales of all the all- 
cash stores. It is double the total 
business of all the cash chains. 

About 13 per cent. of the total 
retail business is done on the in- 
stallment basis wherein the re- 
tailer finances the deferred pay- 
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ments. This amounts to 6% billions 
in 1929, 434 billions last year and 
probably 3 billions in 1932. (The 
heavy drop is caused by an abnormal 
decrease in installment sales of auto- 
mobiles, furniture and jewelry). 
About one-fourth should be added to 
each of these figures to represent in- 
stallment selling in which outside 
finance companies carry the paper. 

About 21 per cent. of the total re- 
tail business is done on open charge 
accounts. This amounted to 10% 
billions in 1929, 734 billions last year 
and an estimated $6,600,000,000 in 
1932. 

Credit outstanding on the books of 
retailers at the end of 1929 was $5,- 
200,000,000, which is approximately 
the total amount of money in cir- 
culation. It would take double the 
amount of currency to do business if 
there were no such thing as retail 
credit. Retail credit is the one busi- 
ness asset which has come through 
the depression without undue depre- 
ciation. The more than 5 billions 
outstanding at the end of 1929 was 
99 per cent. paid and another 15 
billions was added in 1930. That was 
all duly paid and 1931 saw another 
addition of 12% billions. All this has 
been paid (or will be paid within 
two per cent.) and $9,600,000,000 of 
good current credit will be added this 
year. The outstanding balance at the 
end of 1932 will be approximately 
$3,000,000,000. 


ETAILING normally employs 

3,833,000 full-time employees, 
676,000 part-time ones, and the ser- 
vices of 1,510,000 proprietor-owners. 
Aside from the compensation of the 
latter, the usual payroll is $100,000,- 
000 weekly. Right now it is down 
about 30 per cent. Of the employees, 
68 per cent. are men and 32 per cent. 
are women. The average full-time 
salary is $1;312. 

The average ratio of operating ex- 
penses to sales is 24.84 per cent. 
Wage cost is 14.28 per cent. and rent 
is 4.17 per cent. The balance is made 
up of advertising, supplies, commu- 
nication, heat, light, power, taxes, re- 
pairs and depreciation and the many 
other expenses which are inevitable 
in the operation of a retail store. It 
includes no interest on own invested 
capital and no profit margin. 

The average marking rate is not 
reported, but it can be calculated 
from the factors of expense, turnover 
and markdowns. Assuming a normal 
turnover, an average loss by reason 
of markdowns (damage, shortage, 
overstock, depreciation, obsolescence ) 
of 2% per cent. and a profit margin 
of 2 per cent., the 24.84 ratio is 
stepped up to a figure somewhere be- 
tween 29 and 30 per cent., which is 





the indicated average marking rate. 
This varies greatly by commodities 
and in different kinds of stores be- 
cause the three controlling factors 
vary greatly. With a little ingenuity 
the data given in the final series of 
Retail Census reports can be used to 
produce some very valuable facts on 
the subject of marking rates, which is 
so important in determining a manu- 
facturer’s policy with regard to price 
lines and with regard to national ad- 
vertising of fixed prices. 


HE fact that the rent paid for 
leased premises averages 4.17 
per cent. of sales in such leased prem- 
ises iS surprising. Seventy-two per 
cent. of the total business is done in 
leased premises. Highlights on rental 
cost are that grocery stores pay about 
2% per cent., department stores aver- 
age 3 per cent., variety stores aver- 
age 6.22 per cent., filling stations 
exceed 5 per cent., women’s specialty 
stores average 6.21 per cent. and all 
shoe stores average more than 7 per 
cent. Furniture stores average 5 per 
cent., drug stores 6 per cent., res- 
taurants 7 per cent., jewelry stores 7 
per cent. and cigar stores 9 per cent. 
Generally speaking, the expense 
ratio increases with the size of the 
city. So does the cost of rent. The 
size and the character of the city 
affect real estate values and hence 
rent. They affect the demand for 
labor and wage scales, and hence pay- 
roll cost, because stores must com- 
pete with local industries for labor. 
They affect the cost of supplies, re- 
pairs, advertising, delivery and about 
everything else. The higher cost in 
dollars is greater than the increase in 
sales. Size of city controls expense 
more than does the size of stores, or 
whether the business is cash or credit, 
or whether it is self-help or full ser- 
vice. This is certainly a vital consid- 
eration in sales planning, in national 
distribution and in determining poli- 
cies with respect to prices and dis- 
counts. 


BOUT three-fourths of the total 

business is done by independents, 
20 per cent. by chains and the small 
balance by various other types of op- 
eration. Approximately one out of 
every eight dollars of sales is made 
by sectional and national chains, and 
about half that much by local chains. 
Local independents are classified as 
independents, even though they may 
operate one or two branch stores, 
provided the branches are merchan- 
dised and supplied from the parent 
store. The method of merchandising, 
and the type of operation, determine 
whether they are independents or 
chains. 
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The national breakdown of sales by 
commodities is not yet ready, but it 
is nearing completion. Meanwhile, 
the breakdown by kinds of business 
throws much light on the subject, al- 
though it must be taken as a tentative 
sketch to be filled in in detail or even 
altered in outline in the light of later 
commodity data. 

The food group and the restaurant 
group together do 26.4 per cent. of 
the total business. It is recognized 
that food stores sell commodities 
other than food, and that other kinds 
of stores sell some food. Department 
stores, variety stores, drug stores and 
cigar stores sell food and meals in 
increasing volume, but the only rea!ly 
important food-selling classification 
outside of the food and restaurant 
groups is that of country general 
stores, at least one-half of whose 
business is in the sale of foods. Coun- 
try general stores do 5.23 per cent. 
of the national total, so we may add 
at least 2.6 and probably more to the 
26.4 mentioned above. There is some 
food sold in farmers’ supply stores. 
Cigars and ice sometimes are classi- 
fied as foods, but outside of such 
items it is evident that at least 30 per 
cent. of all retail sales are of food. 


HE automotive group accounts 

tor 19.58 per cent. of total sales. 
Principal classifications are automo- 
bile dealers, used-car dealers, filling 
stations and garages. This group, like 
all the rest, sells other commodities 
as well as its own, but other sales are 
negligible in comparison with the sale 
of motor cars, fuel and repairs. For 
the present it may be concluded that 
about 19 to 20 cents of every retail 
dollar goes for the purchase, upkeep 
and operation of motor cars. 

None of the other business groups 
is capable of as clear mass measure- 
ment of the commodities which it 
sells. The apparel group, for exam- 
ple, which does 8.63 per cent. of the 
total, does not truly measure the sale 
of apparel. Apparel stores sell some 
dry goods and other merchandise as 
well as apparel and accessories. The 
Retail Census reports show how 
much this is, and what commodities 
it includes. The proportions vary 
considerably in the different States, 
in accordance with the habits of the 
people as to where they buy apparel 
and what other goods they buy in 
apparel stores. It will be found, how- 
ever, that the sale of apparel and ac- 
cessories in department stores, variety 
stores and general stores is greatly 
in excess of the sale of other mer- 
chandise in apparel stores. Apparel 
sales probably will turn out to be 12 
cents or a little more out of every 
dollar of retail sales, with women’s 
apparel and accessories slightly in 
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excess of men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings. 

The furniture and _ household 
group, which includes radio stores, 
does 5.61 per cent. of the total busi- 
ness, but that ratio does not represent 
the sale of furniture. Department 
stores sell almost one-half as much 
furniture as do the furniture stores, 
and the proportion is increasing. So 
many commodities other than furni- 
tur are sold by stores of the furniture 
group, such as electrical appliances, 
floor coverings, musical instruments, 
radios and toys, that no conclusion 
on a national scale can be drawn yet 
as to the total sale of furniture. By 
States, however, the data are avail- 
able. All State reports have been 
completed for months. A few States 


are printed and others will be coming 
along soon, now that Congress is out 
of session and the Printing Office can 
work its way back to normal. 


HE other groups, all of which 

are listed below, do not coincide 
with commodity classifications, and 
what I have said above is about as 
far as it is possible to go at the mo- 
ment in charting the composition of 
the sales dollar in terms of commodi- 
ties. The national summary is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, for release this Fall, 
at which time the work on this first 
nation-wide Retail Census will come 
to an end. The United States sum- 
mary of sales, classified according to 
the kinds of store in which the sales 
are made, follows: 
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Retail Sales Ratios by Kinds of Store 


(Summarised by store groups, not by 
commodities) 


Per Cent. 
Pie MEME ised secccacawesun 22.07 
Country general stores............. 3.25 
General merchandise group........ 13.12 
FAI OU 5 ssc) euweewaeees 8.63 
ASRGINOUVE BTOUD ic .co:c 5.0 o000 00500 19.58 
Furniture and Household group.... 5.61 
Restaurant QTOUP css cicciseccees 4.33 
Lumber and building group......... 5.34 





Hardware and farm implement stores 2.50 
Farmers’ supply stores............. 2.29 
OO SUMIE 6 ine Beaanes suswanaewers 0.24 
aE IRINER. o) ocuin wens sesisu cae skan 0.83 
Coal, wood, ice dealers........6ccs0s0% 2.06 
ROR IE, bg v's ocakkada sans seen we 3.44 
DOMME, SIONS. 6.biic doc ccwiewawe scams 1.09 
All other kinds of stores............ 3.64 

Total sales ($49,114,653,269)...... 100.00 


Noise DOES Cut Production 


N the last two or three years, 

America’s annual noise bill has 
been figured in terms of health, 
nervous energy, loss of sleep, and so 
on; and now, tests carried on in the 
Colgate University Psychological La- 
boratory have brought forth facts 
which show in dollars and cents what 
noise in modern factories means. 

The tests, carried on last Winter 
over a six-months’ period by paid 
workers keeping regular hours, dupli- 
cated the conditions existing in 75 per 
cent. of the light industrial establish- 
ments in the United States. The 
labor and co-ordinations demanded of 
the workers were, essentially, the 
same as those of assemblers, polish- 
ers, inspectors, and others working in 
thousands of conveyor-type manufac- 
turing establishments. 

The workers were college students, 
working for 40 cents an hour in after- 
noons four hours and a half long. 
And the factory was a dot-making 
establishment. 


N a windowless, mechanically ven- 

tilated, electrically lighted, and 
sound insulated room was set up the 
production machinery. Across each 
of two work benches moved a nar- 
row belt punched full of irregularly 
placed holes a fraction of an inch in 
diameter. As each hole appeared in 
a small frame, it passed over a brass 
plate. And dot production consisted 
of the worker’s making, through each 
hole as it came into sight, an electri- 
cal connection between the stylus he 
held in his hand and the brass plate. 
When this connection was success- 
fully made, the production of one dot 
was recorded on an electric counting 
machine. A standard afternoon’s 


work was about 10,500 dots. 
As the workers took their places 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


Director, Colgate University 
Psychological Laboratory 


and the belts began to move, the 
noise started. And what a noise! 
The electric noisemaker ran the 
gamut from 40 decibels (about the 
same clatter made by ordinary group 
conversation) to 90 decibels, scarcely 
less than a rolling mill in full blast. 
The noise intensity of a busy street 
corner, of a hard-working battery of 
office typewriters, of a radio with 
the station badly ‘“in’—all were re- 
produced. 

Squeaks, groans, rattles, crashes, 
hums, roars, rolled from the noise- 
maker. Sometimes there were after- 
noons of steady, 40, 60 or 90 decibel 


OUTPUT AT DEXTEROUS REPETITIVE WORK REQUIRING CLOSE 
EVYE-HANO COORDINATION AS INFLUENCED BY THE LOUONESS 
OF A COMPLEX NOISE BATHING THE WORKER 
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The louder the noise the greater 
the number of production units 
the workers missed 


volume. At other times, a whole 
afternoon of rattles or hums had to be 
endured ; then, again, the noisé would 
be a medley, rising and falling ir- 
regularly. And, after each worker 
had been given twelve days in which 
to get used to the clatter, his produc- 
tion records under all conditions were 
recorded, tabulated and compared. 

The records spoke in a loud clear 
voice: noise cuts down production 
and costs money; and the cost of 
noise varies directly with its volume. 
The greater the noise, the greater the 
number of dots (or production units) 
missed by each workman. 


HE chart tells the story. For 

instance, a steady noise of 40 
decibels (group conversation) cuts 
down production by 3 per cent. When 
the noise rises to 90 decibels, missed 
production units go up to 4 per cent. 
The unsteady noise—more closely 
duplicating actual factory conditions 
—has an even more serious effect, for 
volume equal to the regular noise re- 
sults in a larger number of misses. 

This means dollars and cents to 
the production manager. Knowing 
the intensity of the noise in his plant 
in decibels, he can calculate immedi- 
ately the effect it is having in slowing 
up production. 

But the effect of the noise didn’t 
stop with lower efficiency ; it had defi- 
nite results on the well-being of the 
workers. After periods of heavy 
noise, they complained of muscular 
stiffness—the direct result of tense- 
ness caused by the clatter. The great- 
er the noise, the more frequently they 
needed time-wasting rest periods. 
And buzzing noises lingered in the 
workers’ ears for as long as three 
hours after the five o’clock whistle 
had blown. 





Four Who, Behind the Scenes, Are Pioneering 


He Makes Folks Comfortable 


WO years ago a 35-year-old 

engineer with Southern pleas- 
antness in his voice, a friendly smile 
and quiet manner, came to the Frigi- 
daire Corporation as vice-president, 
in charge of its engineering depart- 
ment. The company (a unit of 
General Motors) had pioneered and 
become the leader-in electric refriger- 
ation, and with a single model elec- 
tric room-cooler was making a mo- 
dest entry into the newer field of air 
conditioning. 

One of the first steps of the new 
vice-president, E. B. Newill, was to 
increase the number of engineers at 
work on research and design in this 
new field. Before long, he had forty 
men doing nothing else. 

To-day, officials in charge of the 
building of Hoover Dam, at their 
Boulder City headquarters; execu- 
tives at Montgomery Ward's Chi- 
cago offices; pleasure seekers in a 
famous night club on the Great 
White Way; campaign workers at 
New York’s Democratic Club; Rudy 
Vallee in his penthouse; fur custo- 
mers of Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh; 
passengers in railroad cars; and 
hundreds of 
people in their 
own homes are 
keeping com- 
fortable,in spite 
of this Sum- 
mer’s heat, with 
Frigidaire 
equipment. 















Important Changes in Business and in Life 


In air conditioning, the idea fol- 
lowed by predecessors of Frigidaire 
was to cool the air in a central plant, 
usually the basement, and distribute 
it through built-in ducts. Frigi- 
daire’s method, on the other hand, is 
to cool the air in the room in which 
it will be used. A _ refrigerating 
liquid is pumped from a central com- 
pressor, through small tubes whose 
installation requires no _ rebuilding 
operations, to one or several dozen 
cooling units set up wherever they 
are most needed. .. . 4 A push of the 
button at any unit, and the refriger- 
ant begins to “do its stuff.” 

To make this new method widely 
practicable, many engineering prob- 
lems had to be solved. A new re- 
frigerant, dichloro-difluoromethane, 
known as F-12, was developed, be- 
cause special elements of safety were 
necessary in a refrigerant that was 
to circulate from room to room. Two 
types of cooling units have been 
made integral parts of steam, hot 
water and vapor heating plants, so 
that they can heat in Winter as well 
as cool in Summer. Within the past 
year, a three horsepower compressor 
has been developed, that will oper- 
ate three or four cooling units simul- 
taneously or six or eight alternately. 

Quietly, persistently, practically, 
the energy of Engiueer Newill has 
kept the necessary experiments, de- 
velopments, designs and field work 
moving forward in these two years, 
not only in air conditioning but also 
in electric refrigeration and gas re- 
frigeration (another new Frigidaire 
“baby”’). 

A graduate of Georgia Tech, E. 
B. Newill was 
for several 
years with 
Westinghouse 
Electric, serv- 
ed on_ tech- 
nical commit- 
tees of the 
National Elec- 
trical Manu- 
facturers’ As- 
sociation. Af- 
terwards he 
was assistant 


E. B. Newill, 
with one of 
his newest 
air condi- 
tioners 





to the president of General Motors’ 
Day-Fan Electric Company... . 
When he plays tennis, his favorite 
game, there are no fireworks, but 
somehow or other the ball keeps 
coming back from his side of the net, 
with regularity, “distance” and accu- 
rate placement. 


Creator of New Industries 


R. Charles 

H. Herty, 
chemist and 
chemical en- 
thusiast, has 
seen many sur- 
prising dreams come true. 

To-day, his dream is that within 
five years the United States will be 
entirely free from the necessity of 
importing wood pulp and newsprint 
(which at the present time constitute 
one of the country’s chief imports) 
and that Georgia and other Southern 
States will be the home of a mam- 
moth new industry, the making of 
paper from pine trees. 

As president of the American 
Chemical Society, only sixteen years 
ago, Herty dreamed of the develop- 
ment of an American dyestuff indus- 
try, dared to hope that home-manu- 
facture of nitrates would end Ameri- 
can dependence on foreign sources. 
To-day, by the work of others but 
largely through his inspiration and 
encouragement, these and _ other 
Hertian air-castles have become com- 
monplace realities. 

Now, at 64 years of age, this same 
dreamer is putting his own shoulder 
to the wheel of chemical research, as 
he did first more than forty years 
ago, that a dream he has had for 
twenty-five years may achieve sub- 
stance. 

In Georgia, Herty’s native State, 
and largely throughout the South- 
east, the uncultivated land is covered 
with forests of  straight-standing 
pine: slash pine, long-leaf pine, 
loblolly pine, Virginia pine and short 
leaf pine. Much of it is valueless as 
timber, and as a source of turpentine, 





Dr. Chas. H. Herty 
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pitch and tar its per acre value is 
slight. 

Others thought this Southern pine 
contained too much pitch to be a raw 
material for white paper; Herty be- 
lieved otherwise. At his urging the 
Chemical Foundation contributed 
funds for him to purchase laboratory 
equipment ; the State of Georgia and 
the City of Savannah made possible 
its operation for five years. In May 
of this year, when Herty was pre- 
sented with the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Chemists (won 
last year by the Mellons, the year be- 
fore by George Eastman), the 
laboratory was just ready to com- 
mence operations. On June 22, 
Herty showed the Georgia Forestry 
Association samples of white-paper 
pulp he and his assistants have al- 
ready made from slash, longleaf and 
loblolly pines. 

Southern pine grows from three 
to five times as fast as Northern 
spruce, Dr. Herty says, and South- 
ern temperatures are appropriate to 
year-round operation. Pulpwood- 
raising will, he hopes, become an 
agricultural industry engaged in by 
many thousands, and pulp and paper- 
making a manufacturing industry for 
tens of thousands more. 


He Learns About Light 


HE immense improvement in 

artificial lighting that has taken 
place in the past decade—and is still 
going on—is due in large part to the 
enthusiasm and persistent curiosity 
oft one man. 

A generation ago electric lighting 
meant Edison. To-day, those who 
know what is going on behind the 
scenes think first, when you say 
“light,” of Matthew Luckiesh. 

3ut Luckiesh, who is director of 
the lighting research laboratory at 
General Electric’s Nela Park, doesn’t 
study how to make bigger or better 
electric lamps. His interest is in 
what happens when you turn on a 
lamp. In other words, in seeing. 

Luckiesh began his work in the 
days when Franklin Terry and Ber- 
tram Tremaine, whose names are re- 
membered with peculiar loyalty and 
devotion by all who worked for 
them, were developing the great cen- 
ter of lighting knowledge at Nela 
Park, in Cleveland. In the early days, 
he was studying lighting and illumi- 
nation as facts: what they are, how 
to measure them, how best to obtain 
“good” lighting. Books and scien- 
tific papers on Light and on Color 
began to appear under the modest 
signature, “M. Luckiesh.”. . . By 
a natural step forward, he turned his 
attention next to the human being 
the light is intended to serve. In 





other words, he studied 
vision, with the same 
thoroughness he had 
previously given to light 
itself. A year ago, he 
and his associate, Frank 
K. Moss, were given the 
gold medal of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Foun- 
dation of Optometry for 
their work “to help 
mankind avoid defective 
vision, conserve eyesight, 
see more easily and clear- 
ly, and increase useful- 
ness, efficiency and pleas- 
ure in living.” 

Recently, the Luckiesh 
experiments (in which 
Moss is closely asso- 
ciated) have been taking 
still a third direction. 
What Luckiesh wants to 
know is, not only what 
happens to a man’s eyes 
under various degrees 
of illumination, but what 
happens to the rest of his 
being. And he is finding 
out. In the experiment 
pictured on this page, 
the subject reads a book 
with one hand resting lightly on a 
black button. 
room tells what happens to the but- 
ton, and has shown definitely that as 
intensity of illumination increases, 
the subject’s nervous tension—and 
therefore her tendency to fatigue— 
decreases. 

It was Luckiesh who eight years 
ago made the startling statement that 
the possible savings from _ better 
illumination in American business 
would pay the war debt in one year. 
He maintains that the human being 
needs one hundred times as much 
light as he thinks he does. And his 
own office at Nela Park is a model 
of restful lighting for the private 
working quarters of an executive. 

His friends find “Matt” Luck- 
iesh’s sense of humor as pronounced 
as strangers find “Doctor Luckiesh’s” 
enthusiasm and energy. For years 
he has spent his days in research, his 
evenings writing. A rose garden has 
absorbed intermediate energies. . . . 
He is especially proud of having 
written an entire book for one 
reader, his first child. 


“Tolerances” for Cloth 


EAR Troy, New York, a small 

finishing plant stands on an 
island facing the mouth of the Erie 
Canal. Close by, where an antique 
one-lane wooden bridge crosses to 
the mainland are the vestiges of forti- 
fications built by Kosciusko to stop 
Burgoyne, in the American Revolu- 


A meter in the next, 





Dr. Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss watch the 
black-button experiment 


tion. And in the finishing plant itself 
is a piece of manufacturing equip- 
ment which marks a 1931-1932 revo- 
lution. 

A bolt of any cloth that would 
shrink in being laundered can be run 
rapidly through this new machine, 
and when it comes out it has been 
shrunk a definite amount in warp, 
and another, diffetent but equally 
definite, amount in woof. Thereafter, 
laundries may do their worst. 

Inventor, developer, of this appa- 
ratus is lively-minded Sanford Cluett, 
of Cluett, Peabody and Company, me- 
chanical genius, painter, expert navi- 
gator, traveler in out of the way 
places. When Cluett was 16, Semi- 
nole Indians in the then Florida 
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wilderness wanted to adopt him. The 
now famous Mata Hari trailed him 
in Berlin in 1914, apparently believing 
him a British spy. He surprised her 
by greeting her in Arabic. To find 
the truth about the effects of cigar 
smoking, he has built a robot smoker, 
reached startling conclusions. When 
he signs his name to a letter, his irre- 
pressible humor bubbles out in ex- 
pressions of his mood. One of his 
chief interests is Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, of which he is a 
trustee. 
















4’ CONOMIC well being is very 

important but perhaps it is not 
sO important as we thought it was. 
If it is used as it ought to be to min- 
ister to spiritual well being, we can- 
not have too much of it. But if it 
is made a vehicle for stimulating 
greed and selfishness, idleness and ig- 
norance, extravagance and waste, de- 
structive alike to body and soul, it 
defeats itself and vanishes until 
through adversity we can learn to 
make a better use of prosperity. The 
development of the real character of 
men and women can go on in bad 
times as well as in good times. Atter 
all, that is the important thing. We 
think we want relief from toil and 
worry, forgetful that all our real sat- 
isfactions are in our achievements. 
If we will but make the effort to de- 
velop them, if we will apply ourselves 
faithfully to our tasks, we shall all 
find that we have powers that we did 
not know we_ possessed.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 










































These times are normal, however, 
for the kind of people who wait for 
something to turn up.—San Francis- 
co Chronicle. 


Experience shows that success is 
due less to ability than to zeal. The 
winner is he who gives himself to 
his work, body and soul.—Charles 
Buxton. 


Your friend is your needs 
answered. He is your field which 
you sow with love and reap with 
thanksgiving. And he is your board 
and your fireside. For you come to 
him with your hunger and you seek 
him for peace.—Kahiel Gihran. 


ee 


The purpose of life is to be hap- 
py, to give pleasure to others, and to 
enrich the world.—George Matthew 
Adams. 


ee 


We have demanded that we be en- 
tertained every hour of the day. We 
have rushed here and there looking 
for excitement and life. But the only 
place to find life is in the unit of the 
self.—Rev. C. Lloyd Lee. 


THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I like the spirit of a people which 
fights every inch of retrogression, 
whether it be in its culture, in its liv- 
ing: standards, in its social and edu- 
cational work, and even in its hopes 
for the future, extravagant though 
they may be. We have become too 
sensitive to human suffering to let 


this economic movement run _ its 
course—Owen D. Young. 
A Text 
And the Lord said _ unto 


Moses, wherefore criest thou 
unto me? speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they 
go forward.—Exodus 14:15. 


Sent in by N. Noven, Kansas 
City, Mo. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


A thorough knowledge of the 
Bible is worth more than a college 
education.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


The best work in the world is that 
done not for money, nor necessity, 
but for fun.—Dr. H. E. Fosdick. 


Worry is interest paid on trouble 
before it is due-——Dewar. 


When the wheels of industry turn 
again, when the price of labor and 
the price of commodities adjust some- 
what to everybody’s satisfaction and 
when every man shall live again in 
peace and tranquillity beneath his 
own vine and fig tree, what then? 
Will we be able to take hold of the 
situation and so make and fashion 
it that such a thing will not visit us 
again? It can be done if we are 
willing, not only to make prepara- 
tions for times of terror but also a 
highway for the advent of the spirit 
of God in the realm of all forms of 
industry.—Rev. Frederick K. Stamm. 


Nothing is really work unless you 
would rather be doing something else. 
—Sir James M. Barrie. 
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HE world is only a clearing 
house in which we gain experi- 
ence. We are here to work out some- 
thing, and we go on from where we 
leave off. For myself, I’m certain 
that I have lived before, that I stored 
up considerable experience before 
the present stage, and that I will pro- 
ceed to the next stage when this is 
finished. It’s all trial-and-error, but 
based, I guess, on certain funda- 
mentals.—Henry Ford. 


No other commodity has an ex- 
change value to match Labor—it mas- 
ters the exchanges of all the world. 
—Alphonso A. Hopkins, 


‘Three-fourths of the mistakes a 
man makes are made because he does 
not really know the things he thinks 
he knows.—James Bryce. 





God gives every bird its food, but 
does not throw it into the nest.—J. G. 
Hollan. 


Every time a man uses his mind he 
strengthens it. Every time a man 
uses courage he makes it greater.— 
Cabot. 


In the acquisition of a new habit 
or the leaving off of an old one, we 
must take care to launch ourselves 
with as strong and decided an initia- 
tive as possible——William James. 


If I wished to punish my enemy, I 
should’ make him hate somebody.— 
Hannah More. 


Our main business is not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance, but to 
do what lies clearly at hand.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

From G. L. Cathcart, Torrington, Conn. 


Cultivate the habit of always see- 
ing the best in people, and, more than 
that, of drawing forth whatever is 
best in them.—Cuyler. 
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How sHouLp You IMPROVE 
YOUR POSITION ? 





Today, costs are being studied as never before. 
In the steam and power end of industry careful 
analysis can often uncover ways and means to 


lower the cost of the finished product. 


Do you know exactly what it costs you to pro- 
duce steam and power? 


Can you cut down these costs by improved equip- 
ment; by a different fuel; by eliminating waste? 


How much would you save? 


Should you continue to generate steam and power 
or should you buy it elsewhere ? 


Do you arrange your processes to utilize steam, 
power and materials most economically ? 


Should you electrify your plant? 





We can help you apply these and other searching 
questions to your particular company. Address us 
at 90 Broad Street, New York. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 








BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA 
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LREADY ‘there have been a 
A number of actual trade, indus- 
trial and employment devel- 
opments which can be called encour- 
aging; but they cannot be called 
conclusive. 

There have been price rallies in 
commodities which also can be called 
encouraging but not conclusive. 

There have been recoveries in 
bonds and stocks of sufficient mag- 
nitude and duration to impel the be- 
lief that they are almost conclusive. 

Improvement in sentiment has 
been the most definite of all. 

Although one is tempted to voice 
the view that the long-awaited turn 
has come, cautiousness counsels, 
rather, the prediction that by Labor 
Day it should be possible to tell con- 
fidently what the balance of the year 
promises to bring. 

My opinion is that the chances 
strongly favor convincing develop- 
ments of a hopeful nature within the 
next month. 


HEORISTS harp upon the neces- 

sity for further “readjustment,” 
meaning further deflation. They 
claim that most unionized wages are 
still untenably high, that rents have 
not been adequately reduced, that the 
capital structures of many corpora- 
tions must be severely cut down, that 
cancellation of war debts must be 
effected, that tariff. barriers must be 
lowered throughout the world, that 
a shorter work-day and a _ shorter 
work-week must be established, that 
taxes must be _ thoroughgoingly 
slashed—that these and other objec- 
tives must be attained before trade 
and industrial and employment bet- 
terment can possibly set in. 

The writer does not share that 
view. 

Admittedly, an ideal equilibrium 
—anything like an ideal equilibrium 
—has not been achieved all round. 
Admittedly, there are wage abnor- 
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What 
Labor Day 


May 


malities; admittedly, many industrial 
products are selling out of line with 
agricultural products; admittedly, 
many corporations are over-capi- 
talized on the basis of current con- 
ditions; admittedly, various other re- 
forms and readjustments, including 
wholesale tax reductions, are desir- 
able and doubtless will, for the most 
part, materialize. 

But it is not impossible, in the 
writer’s opinion, to have appreciable, 
even substantial economic recovery 
before all these idealistic aims are 
consummated. 


ERIOUS banking troubles have 
ceased. City banks are glutted 
with idle funds. For each $100,000,- 
000 the Treasury calls for, it is of- 


fered nearer one billion dollars. Time 


money is quoted in the nation’s finan- 
cial centre at as low as one per cent., 
and: bankers’ acceptances at three- 
quarters of one per cent. Our stock 
of gold is rising and promises to rise 
much further. 

This transformation in monetary 
conditions has made possible the re- 
sumption of new financing. Sizable 
bond offerings have been well ab- 
sorbed. Corporations confronted 
with maturing obligations were re- 
garded as doomed to financial em- 
barrassment; but this defeatist atti- 
tude has been modified. Influential 
banks have overcome the feeling that 
they must maintain an abnormal, an 
unprecedentedly liquid position as a 
precaution against runs. 
prospects for the smooth handling of 
maturities have greatly brightened. 

The July advance in listed stocks, 
averaging fifty per cent., combined 
with impressive improvement in all 
grades of bonds, has tremendously 
buttressed the condition of insurance 
companies, savings banks, commercial 
banks. Not only so, but necessitous 
dumping of collateral held against 
weakened bank loans has ended. 





Therefore, . 


Tell 


Turning to commodities, favorable 
developments are found. Grain and 
cotton have shown more or less vital- 
ity. Livestock, especially hog, prices 
have added many millions to the 
worth of raisers. Dairy products have 
been doing better. Powerful pool 
activities in wheat may achieve some- 
thing really tangible now that the 
Farm Board surplus has been almost 
cleaned up. 

The far-reaching oil industry has 
accomplished noteworthy rehabilita- 
tion; losses have been turned into 
profits by many companies. The cop- 
per industry is decidedly more op- 
timistic because of plans for more 
orderly marketing and because of 
modest firmness in metal quotations. 
Raw rubber has rebounded sharply. 
Appointment of a ‘‘Steel Dictator’ — 
although he isn’t that—should help. 


OLLOWING the official endorse- 

ment of the four-party Eastern 
railway mergers, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation announced its 
eagerness to co-operate with railroads 
in increasing expenditures on rolling 
stock, road-beds, etc. Federal Re- 
serve Banks are now in a position to 
make loans to small business men on 
commercial paper and also agricul- 
tural loans. Home Loan Banks, sanc- 
tioned by Congress, are being organ- 
ized, and other measures are under 
way to help real estate owners. 

Events in Europe have been en- 
couraging rather than discouraging, 
and hope is entertained that the in- 
ternational economic conference to be 
held in the Fall, and to be attended by 
American representatives, will lead to 
fundamentally important results. 

The Presidential campaign is not 
proving disturbing. 

Ail in all, the progress recorded in 
the proverbially lifeless mid-Summer 
season justifies contemplating the ad- 
vent of Fall hopefully, not to say con- 
fidently. y 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Is it Inflation or a Real 
Turn? Possibilities of 
Currency and Credit In- 
flation. Confidence Mounts 
Sharply 
NTEREST RATES continue low, and 
thus far in the Summer there has been 
no suggestion of beginning any Fall 
firming up of general rates, which is 
usually the seasonal tendency in normal 
years. 
Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Cal) PROEY Mis ksecncecsons 2% 2% 144% 
60-90 Day Time.......... 14% 1% 1% 
Commercial Paper ...... 2% 2% 13% 
New York Rediscount.. 2% 2% 1% 


Continued ease in general money rates, 
further declines in open market charges 
and the probability of further heavy 
Government financing all tend to indi- 
cate the definite possibility of another 
cut in the rediscount rate of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York from 
2% to 2 per cent. It is dangerous to 
speculate or prophesy on the _ exact 
Thursday that such change may be an- 
nounced, but a good many banking au- 
thorities look for such a reduction some 
time during the present month. 


EDERAL RESERVE OPERATIONS 

have decreased in importance thus 
far in August, with the sudden improve- 
ment in confidence and security prices 
around the beginning of the month mak- 
ing large further purchases of govern- 
ment bonds unnecessary. Such purchases 
by the Federal Reserve Bank have 
shrunk gradually almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Money circulation is another financial 
factor which reflects the rapid rise in 
public confidence since the closing weeks 
of July. Reserve note circulation has 
been reduced once more, with declines 
of as much as $50,000,000 in a single 
week. Despite such favorable reductions, 
the total amount of U. S. currency out- 
Standing is still at excessive levels and 
not so very far from the high record 
set up at the close of last year. 


THE GOLD MOVEMENT has given 

every indication of a drying up in ex- 
ports and decided confirmation of the 
gradual switch during the past six weeks 
irom an export to an import trend. 
There are various reasons for this re- 
turn to a gold import basis for the 
United States, among which the most 
logical seem to be fairly definite passing 
ot any danger to the American gold 
standard, the seasonal tendency toward 
movement of funds from foreign coun- 





tries to the United States at the ap- 
proach of Autumn, and rather sudden 
and heavy indicated purchases of Amer- 
ican securities from abroad, chiefly by 
European interests. 

The fact remains that gold held in 
earmark in this country has declined 
rather substantially in the past fortnight, 
gold imports have made further gains 
and fairly sharp declines in important 
foreign exchange rates indicate continua- 
tion of this movement in favor of the 
American dollar, and even suggest addi- 
tional gold shipments from abroad. July 
gain in the American gold stock was 
nearly $50,000,000, the first advance since 
last March. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continued irregu- 

lar throughout the latter part of 
July in face of firming prices for securi- 
ties. Following fairly rapid advances in 
market prices, however, around the be- 
ginning of the present month, a turn 
in the downward trend for brokers’ 
loans came rather slowly with a rise of 
only around $1,000,000 in a single week. 
Previous to that advance, the move- 
ment had been irregular and _ slightly 
lower, to a new. low record of around 
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$330,000,000. The latest report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows total loans to brokers at around 
$332,000,000. Despite the recent but 
rather slow increase, therefore, such 
figures are not so far from their extreme 
low record for all time. 


JOW MUCH INFLATION the United 
States is going to see in the near 
future as a result of recent Congres- 
sional legislation is the significant topic 
which has been discussed by bankers 
during recent weeks, without any appar- 
ent notice by the public or any great 
ballyhoo in the press. 

In addition to the tremendous boost to 
general outstanding credit given by the 
new maximum loan limits of the reor- 
ganized Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, there is the very definite element 


of inflation suggested by operation of 
the Glass+Borah amendment to the 
Home Loan Bank bill, which was 
passed by Congress at the close of its 
recent session. 

As was noted in the Washington sec- 
tion last issue, this amendment extends 
the national bank circulation privilege 
to a much wider range of government 
bonds, including those yielding 3, 3% 
and 33% per cent. for backing of such 
national bank notes. 

When the measure was under dispute 
and even soon after its passing, there 
seemed no danger that the national 
banks would take much advantage of 
this new inflation potentiality, since it 
is largely a temporary measure and is 
active for less than three years. 
Around the beginning of the present 
month, however, the banks began to 
wake up to the profit possibilities in- 
herent in expanding national bank cir- 
culation backed by the higher coupon 
bonds, and bank note requests have 
flooded the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


HE MAXIMUM AMOUNT of new 

national bank notes which might 
possibly be issued under this new pro- 
vision is just under $1,000,000,000. It 
is quite inconceivable thatthe national 
banks will expand their currency up 
to this maximum figure, and it is just 
as likely that a good portion of the 
amount of new bank notes which are 
eventually issued by the national banks 
will be offset by retirement of Federal 
Reserve note circulation. 

No very dangerous effects are antici- 
pated, therefore, but the rush of na- 
tional banks for authority to issue new 
national bank notes suggests at least 
a moderate tendency toward inflation, 
which is credited in some circles with 
being at least partly responsible for the 
rather spectacular reversal in commodi- 
ties and securities which took place 
around the beginning of. August. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have displayed some fairly substantial 
gains in the past week or two, possibly 
due in large measure to increased ac- 
tivity in the commodity and _ security 
markets of the nation. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1932 1931 
eee $2,664,635.000 $4.306.895.000 
EE SSS ere 346.235.000 431.667 ,000 
Philadelphia ........... 249,844,000 374,298,000 
ee 329.639,000 506.176,000 
ES eee 168,153.000 221.160,000 
PROMAENE) esi wins on oes 54 six 111,346,000 160,815,000 
Chicago Bhs wwii iieeia-sot< 661,127,000 980,161.000 
eee 129,155.000 176.428,000 
Minneapolis ........... 87,500,000 124,833,000 
ee SE vv re 161.896,000 225.517,000 
LL ee 84,771,000 117,751,000 
Sar Francisco ......... 378,471,000 521,991,000 





MM sanucateeesapace $5,372,772,000 $8,147,692,000 
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PRICES 


General Recovery Con- 
firmed as Major Commod- 
ities Join in Best Advance 
of Over a Year 


HE STRENGTH OF INFLATION 

is either blamed or thanked by many 
authorities for the new strength appar- 
ent in the general commodity market 
thus far in the new month though recent 
announcement of a pool in commodities 
has also probably helped, to say nothing 
of plans for extending new credit on 
commodity purchases. Not a few of the 
individual commodities have already set 
up new high records for the present year, 
and perhaps the majority are not so very 
far from the highest prices seen in well 
over six months. 

Recent trading has stressed a little 
greater irregularity but latest quotations 
still show highly satisfactory gains over 
the prices ruling a month ago. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
i 128.761 125.316 145.598 
Bradstreet’s ......... 6.7950 6.7266 8.7927 
Bureau of Labor..... 63.9 64.4 y PBA 


The commodity averages have finally 
given indications of joining and con- 
firming this most recent advance in 
staple prices and the monthly indexes 
are showing good gains over the pre- 
vious figures, for the first time in near- 
ly a full year. 

The Irving Fisher index of 200 
wholesale commodities has also ex- 
tended its previous advance which has 
now been in progress for well over 
six weeks. Based on 1926 prices as 
100, the latest weekly figures stand 
at around 61. The gain is not particu- 
larly large from the low point of 59 
set up around the middle of July, but 
the significant fact is that the advance 
has been consistent and practically con- 
tinuous in every week since that bot- 
tom was formed. Despite the advance 
of the last two months the Fisher in- 
dex is still well below the present 
year’s high which was set up early 
in 1932 at around 65, and is still far 
below the levels current a year ago at 
around 70. 


HE GRAIN MARKETS have con- 
tinued somewhat irregular in face 
of rather consistent gains elsewhere in 
the commodity market, but around the 
first week in August most of the grains 
also joined the general commodity ad- 
vance. 
Wheat prices, which were irregularly 
lower during most of July have firmed 
up in satisfactory shape, and latest quo- 


tations show gains of anywhere from 2 
to 6 cents per bushel over the levels 
current around the end of July. 
Corn, rye, oats, and the lesser grains 
have, in turn, been less consistent in 
their advances than they were last 
month, but prices in these less impor- 
tant grain groups have also tended to 
recover from their intermediate losses. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red....... : £& $ 58 $ 64% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...... 454 4714 73% 
GeO. TUE baka ccv sass 284 .30 36% 
ree: 4.20 4.05 4.20 
NE Red 3 89255 cia eist 08% F .06 
AR, ni scacnecen 4.15 4.15 4.75 
eee 13.00 13.00 13.50 
a “ee 14.34 14.34 17.01 
Steel, Pittsburgh ....... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
OS PEER Per 2.95 2.65 4.40 
ee re 5.25 5.25 7.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... 2.75 2.50 3.85 
PRY cam <ccwntedns ese alvense 21.75 20.75 24.85 
GME, shade weacadsvakecas 5.90 5.85 8.15 
MNES a0 n05.cnGas.ccetnks-k 3.13 2.80 5.62 
GAOGUME ..cccceses banks 105 105 .113 
5 S| ae .86 .86 50 


HE LARGEST GAINS have taken 

place, however, outside of the grain 
and cotton group, in the broad list of 
other commodities which have been 
depressed for so long, but which have 
now enjoyed the smartest advance seen 
in well over a full year. 

Meat prices have firmed up once 
more after some intermediate reaction 
around the beginning of August, and 
are again well in the lead so far as 
actual advances are concerned from the 
extreme lows of the year. Sugar prices 
have also held their gains fairly well, 
and coffee has added further recovery. 


Iron and steel prices are still irregu- 
lar and usually unchanged, although a 
stronger tone is reported from the larg- 
est markets. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant advances thus far in August have 
taken place in the miscellaneous metal 
classification. Tin, lead, zinc, and va- 
rious other metals have firmed up rap- 
idly, as general strength in the com- 
modity group has extended itself into 
this classification. 

Copper prices are reported to be 
firming up, and, while business is still 
small, future quotations for the red 
metal are understood to be somewhat 
above the present official levels. 

Silk, rubber, hides, and other mis- 
cellaneous commodities have also 
joined the general advance with highly 
satisfactory gains, and through the en- 
tire domestic list of important staple 
commodities, it may be safely said that 
the recoveries which have taken place 
since around the beginning of July are 
the best which the weary producer has 
witnessed in substantially over a year. 
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RAILROADS 


Earnings Continue Lowest 
in Ten Years But Hopes 
for Seasonal Rise in Traf- 
fic Seem Justified 

URTHER DECLINE in railroad 

profits will mark the final reports of 
all class 1 railroads for June, according 
to the trend of individual earnings thus 
far made public. 

On a basis of the roads already re- 
porting their advance figures, the logical 
estimate for total June net operating in- 
come would be not much over $15,000,- 
000. Such a final report would show only 
a small advance over the May total 
of $12,000,000, and would lag far be- 
hind the usual seasonal increase. 

Such a final profit figure for June ot 
this year would also show the large de- 
cline of over 70 per cent. from the cor- 
responding month of last year, and the 
almost unbelievable comparison with 
nearly $106,000,000 profit reported in 
June of 1929 which was the intermediate 
high point for that month. The final 
figures for June, 1932, will unquestionably 
be the lowest for that period in just 
about ten years. Such a figure will 
bring total net for all class 1 railroads 
to only about $115,000,000 for the first 
half of the year, a spectacular drop of 
more than 50 per cent. from the $240,- 
000,000 reported by the same roads in 
the first half of 1931. 


RAFFIC FIGURES have been hold- 

ing fairly steady in the past fortnight, 
but are still somewhat irregular and cer- 
tainly have not yet given great indica- 
tions of joining in the usual seasonal 
advances through the month of August. 
The latest report of the American Rail- 
way Association shows weekly loadings 
on all class 1 systems running not much 
over 500,000 cars per week. Such figures 
show a drop of about 37 per cent. from 
August of last year, and nearly 50 per 
cent. from the corresponding period of 
1930. 


The railroads are still anticipating, 
however, at least some seasonal improve- 
ment in traffic before the close of the 
present month, and would seem to have 
fair justification for such hope. As was 
noted last issue, the regional traffic 
boards have estimated third quarter car 
requirements at a drop of only about 20 
per cent. under 1931. The estimates of 
these regional boards are generally fair- 
ly reliable and if they continue so in 
the present instances it will mean some 
catching up in freight traffic during the 
next couple of months, since thus far 
in 1932 total freight traffic has been run- 
ning an average of about 27 per cent. 
below last year. 


WASHINGTON 


Comparative Peace at 
Last, Even in Campaign 

Year. 
ONG AWAITED PEACE has come 
to the nation’s capital only in com- 
parative degree and only after patient 
anticipation. If the now famous Bonus 


Expeditionary Force, otherwise termed 
the “Bums” Expeditionary Force, had 
adjourned along with Congress, Wash- 
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ington would have missed not only some 
excitement but a little more actual con- 
cern. President Hoover can perhaps 
be credited at least indirectly for the 
decisive steps taken around the begin- 
ning of the month to rid Washington 
of the first major siege by a semi-or- 
ganized army of demonstrators in near- 
ly 100 years. 

Even the quiet which followed dis- 
persing of the bonus marchers has been 
only comparative, however, for Wash- 
ington continues to realize that this is 
a Presidential campaign year. Stump- 
ing tours are being organized with the 
usual regularity. Following the con- 
ventional second term precedent, Mr. 
Hoover will probably make no major 
campaign trips, at least through the 
Summer months, but Governor Roose- 
velt is planning a nationwide tour 
which will probably take him to the 
Pacific Coast in September. 


THE TREND of MECHANIZATION 
and UNEMPLOYMENT 


INDEX of HORSE POWER MFG ENERGY 
INSTALLED per ‘VORKER 27 US 
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CANADA 


Economic Conference Re- 
sults in Many Various 
Discussion Topics But 
Decisive Action Is Slow 
HE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CON- 
FERENCE continues its sessions at 
Ottawa, and continues also to be the 
most important international news 
event emanating from the Dominion in 
some time past. 

Despite the importance, not only to 
the United States but to the entire 
world, of this economic meeting of 
practically all countries composing the 
British Empire, there has been infinite- 
ly more debate, altercation, proposition 
and consideration than actual and defi- 
nite agreement on any one subject. It 
is easy enough to enumerate the vari- 
ous dangers and the various subjects 
discussed, but up to present writing it 
is quite impossible to announce any 
one single problem of importance that 
has been definitely settled. 


HE VARIOUS PROBLEMS and 

their debate have followed fairly 
closely the agenda of the conference, 
and have revolved chiefly around eco- 
nomic subjects, but with special em- 
phasis on various attempts toward an 
indirect tariff union among the nations 
of the British Empire. -Most of the 
tariff propositions have been unfavor- 
able to the United States, as had been 
Previously foreseen, but thus far noth- 
ing very drastic or dangerous has been 
definitely decided upon. 


Great Britain has expressed her de- 
sire for more direct purchases by the 
various parts of the Empire from the 
mother country. Imports of coal and 
steel from the United States to the 
Empire nations are likely to be cur- 
tailed through tariff action. There 
have been proposals that all branch fac- 
tories of foreign nations now operating 
in Canada be forced to use only Ca- 
nadian materials which would be an- 
other hardship on American branches. 

Cries against Russia and the Soviet 
Union have sounded repeatedly through 
the parley, but aside from the tariff 
proposals, the two chief subjects for 
discussion seem to have been forma- 
tion of a huge central bank for the en- 
tire Empire, and the possibility of bi- 
metalism as based on some partial 
acceptance of silver as a monetary 
measure. The latter proposal has been 
strongly pushed by the mining interests 
but the most recent trend appears to 
be deserting the monetary silver sys- 
tem. 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Lower Wheat Yields In- 
dicated. Cotton  Carry- 
Over Still Large 


OWER WHEAT YIELDS continue 

to gain confirmation in recent 
news. The excessively low Winter 
wheat crop in the United States is 
now a decided certainty but hopes have 
been pinned on indications for a bump- 
er crop of Spring wheat in the North- 
west. 

General weather conditions have 
turned less favorable thus far in the 
new month, and August will probably 
go down under its usual caption of a 
dry month. Drought conditions are 
again affecting some of the Spring 
wheat and may reduce considerably the 
anticipated crop of over 300 million 
bushels represented by the Govern- 
ment’s estimate on July Ist conditions. 

Despite such possible declines due to 
unfavorable weather conditions, the 
chances are still in favor of a Spring 
wheat crop considerably better than 
the five-year average of around 270 mil- 
lion bushels, which average was re- 
corded from 1924 to 1928. 


OTTON CONDITIONS §sare. sstill 

irregular, but statistics have been a 
little more bullish thus far in August. 
Domestic acreage is now estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at around 37 million acres as of July 1, 
1932. Such a figure would show a de- 
cline of nearly 10 per cent. below last 
year’s acreage, and is nearly 25 per 
cent. below the record acreage of 1926. 
According to these latest reports, the 
1932 cotton acreage is the lowest seen 
in the United States since 1922, or in 
just about ten years. 

Despite the more bullish statistics, 
however, carry-over is still high and 
market prices have been slow to re- 
spond. Latest figures show a reduc- 
tion in fertilizer used amounting to 
around 40 per cent. on the present do- 
mestic cotton crop, and the boll weevil 
is making his customary appearance. 
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Egypt is another contributor to a low 
world crop, with acreage now estimated 
about 35 per cent. lower than last year 
and the smallest since 1896 or in more 
than 35 years. 


INTERNATIONAL 


U. 8S. To Attend New 
World Economic Confer- 
ence. Nazis Gain Further 
in Germany with Compro- 
mise Government 
ORE INTERNATIONAL’ CON- 
FERENCES are looming in the 
future to replace Lausanne and the 
world disarmament conference at Ge- 
neva, which latter meeting has taken a 
six months’ recess, with reconvention 
set significantly for nearer the passing 
of the embarrassing American elections 
next November. 

The United States has accepted an 
invitation to send representatives to 
the forthcoming International Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference to be 
sponsored by the League of Nations 
and which will probably convene early 
this Fall. The United States has made 
its acceptance of the invitation condi- 
tional on the decision that the confer- 
ence will not be open to discussion of 
certain embarrassing points, like Ger- 
man reparations, the Allied debts to this 
country, tariff rates, etc. though no 
ban has been placed upon discussion 
of the silver problem. 


MONEY CIRCULATION STILL HIGH 
AF. aresnsore of DOLLARS OUTSTANDING ) 
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ERMAN COMPROMISE is being 

carried to far limits in the highest 
places of government as a result of the 
recent national elections. As had been 
well anticipated in advance, the re- 
sults were a further shift to the right, 
with greatest gains being made by the 
National Socialist party and the Nazi 
group. The latter party failed to se~ 
cure a majority, however, and many 
authorities profess to see the passing: 
of the crest in popularity for the Hit- 
ler outfit. 

Despite their lack of a majority the 
Hitler forces are still the unofficial 
winners in the recent German elections 
and Von Papen, Von Schleicher and the 
Junkers government are doing all in 
their power to bring about some sort 
of a compromise with the Hitler forces 
to stave off the utter dislodgement of 
the Junkers cabinet. Rumors suggest 
that Von Papen has offered Hitler and 
his aides some high places in the pres- 
ent Government but it is not vet clear 


, whether their plan for a compromise, 


or a minority government, will succeed. 


22 FORBES for 


A Most Unusual Bargain: 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY in 12 volumes has been 
bought by 70,000 readers of this magazine. 





Two years ago you couldn’t have purchased it for $24.00! If sold singly 
you would have had to pay at least $2.00 for each book! 

To-day the price is $6.00 for the whole library—just as good—just as 
useful—just as practical—every set brand-new—bound in red—stamped 
in gold. 

And why do we offer it at $6.00 to-day? 


Because we realize that incomes have been nipped — profits have 
dwindled—pocketbooks are on a diet. 


» Now let us tell you a little about these 12 books—then send for them 
(with return and refund privilege)—and judge for yourself whether you 
got $6.00 worth or not. : 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency— 
by B. C. Forbes 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody 
Assuring Business Profits—by James 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
—by William R. Bassett 


Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. 
Forbes and O. D. Foster 





H. Rand, Jr. 


The Science of Marketing by Mail—by 
Homer J. Buckley 


Organized Business Knowledge — by 
Joseph French Johnson 


Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and 
Thomas Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood 


Babson Lloyd, IV 
These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s 
contents that make books. 
These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take 


you into the private offices and into the confidence of men who themselves 
have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have 
to reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing 
questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 

They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 
success in business as simple as it can be made. 

They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you 
what to do and how to do it in many, many situations. But you must do 
the doing! 


They make 
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$2429 worth for $62 





Don’t let the low price mislead you as to the value of these books. You 
can make them worth $50,000 or $1,000,000 to you—if you know how to 
mix the ingredients and supply a sufficient dash of yourself! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY answers for you: 


Why does one man Succeed while others Fail? 

What are the Laws for Success? 

How can you acquire the Mind that creates 
Success? 


What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 
Is Business a Science? 


How can you master your Business? 


| What are the first principles of Financial Man- 
agement? 


What are the three principles of Industrial 


Management? 
| How can you raise Capital? 
Sense Methods of 


What are the Common 


“inancing? 
to organize for Results? 
at are the Four Channels of Marketing? 
hat services does the Middleman Render? 
Vhere does the Jobber come in? 
How to select Salesmen? 
Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 
What is adequate Compensation for Salesmen? 
How to fix Sales territories? 
Have you a Budget in your Business? 
Do you know your Customers? 
Do you Talk or Sell? 
Do you know your Product? 


How can you tell beforehand whether a 


Product will sell? 
How can you analyze your Product? 
Do you dramatize your Sales? 
What is a Sales Manager? 
Do you sell on a Personal Basis? 
Do you take “No” for a final answer? 


What are the Dangers of Variety and the 
Benefits of Concentration? 


Why does Selling Cost more than it should? 

How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? 

How can you Balance your Stocks? 

What are the Fundamentals of sound Purchas- 
ing? 

Are your Prices right? 

Why does a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you cultivate hopeless prospects? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 


How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

Can you give your Prospect ten reasons for 
buying? 

How can you stop slow Pay? 

How can you collect without stopping Good 
Will? 

How can you eliminate the clash between 
Credit and Sales Department? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by Mail? 


Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 


How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 


How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropri- 
ation? 


How to include Direct-Mail selling in your 
Advertising Budget? 


What should be the proportion of Mail to 
National Advertising? 


How to counteract Business Slumps by Direct- 


Mail Selling? 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to write good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

Investment or Speculation? 

How to select Investments? 

Bond or Stocks? 

What are Investment Cycles? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What are Business Man’s Investments? 

What should be a woman’s investment policy? 

What should be the average man’s investment 
policy? 

Examples of Successful Investing 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you ask your Banker? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you keep up with the Joneses? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 


Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Heir’s coming? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to buy a Home? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What are the five Hazards to guard against? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in différ- 
ent trades and professions? 

How to plan an Insurance Program? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

Have you made a Will? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 


We could go on page after page with additional questions these books answer. 
But you'll agree that the few questions listed here give sufficient evidence that 
this library will give you full value for your money. 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES 


BUSINESS LIBRARY will be sent at once. 


Keep it for 5 days. 


Look it over. 


Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money will be refunded 


without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: 


you take the risk! 


enclosed. 


you: nothing. 





([] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 


Only 1,000 sets will be sold at this price! So if you delay, 


——_——_——_— i =] <= <= <——y =e ay ae ee 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


[] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. 
If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. 


T may return the books within 5 days and owe 


My remittance for $6.00 is 

















UMP Pumps a Pump. Equipment 

that will do more for the user, but 
take up no more space and cost no more 
to operate, seems to be increasingly pop- 
ular. An interesting example announced 
in July, is a centrifugal pump which 
never has to be primed. 

Tucked in between the pump and its 
motor is a small priming pump, or 
evacuator. When the motor first starts, 
the evacuator starts too, and pulls air 
out of the centrifugal pump (thus prim- 
ing it). The instant a normal dis- 
charge pressure is reached, the evacuator 
stops, but will come into action again 
should the pressure at any time fall. Be- 
cause the evacuator operates only when 
the pump itself is not carrying a full 
load, no extra power is required. 

It is expected that the new pump will 
be particularly valuable as a sump pump. 
For one thing, it:.eliminates the neces- 
sity for wet or dry pits. 


OR RAMBLING Records. Where 

truck drivers have to make out 
orders and invoices, a new type of 
metal-enclosed, permanent carbon copy 
record is likely to prove popular. 

The entire equipment, aluminum alloy 
case and all, weighs only two and a 
half pounds and the employee can easily 
hold it in the crook of his arm while 
writing on it. Records are made in du- 
plicate or triplicate, and the driver’s copy 
tucked into a file pocket on the bottom 
‘of the instrument. 

The same type of register may be 
used for time-study records, cost slips, 
and other on-the-job factory reports. 
Or, for that matter, on any job of re- 
cording that is done away from a desk. 


OAL Plus Aluminum. And now 
aluminum and coal are being put to- 
gether to make a paint for use wher- 
ever corrosion is more than usually de- 
structive. 
Bituminous paints and other protec- 
tive bituminous coatings have long been 
used, but as they were quite naturally 


Rails 


“i WO objectives are to be sought by 
[oe railroads of the country which 
have direct bearing on the automo- 
bile industry and more particularly 
motor truck owners and operators. In a 
manifesto addressed to the public by the 
Association of Railway Executives, the 
intention is expressed of seeking some 
freedom from Federal regulations now 
hampering operation of the roads. Like- 
wise to work to the end that other forms 
of transportation will have similar regu- 
lations imposed upon them. 

Toward the first proposal the automo- 
mobile industry is entirely sympathetic. 
Toward the second one it is not. If 
Federal regulations penalize the rail- 
roads, they do not see that the public 
is to be served by including motor trucks 
within the scope of this control. The 


expansion of motor trucking has come 
about because the flexibility of this mode 


A New Pump—For Rambling 
Records—A Gain for Enamel 
—That Enameled House 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


black, it has been difficult to cover 
them successfully with light colored 
paints. Now, however, it has been found 
possible to envelop the individual par- 
ticles of an aluminum paste in a clear 
bituminous liquid obtained from the dis- 
tillation of coal. The qualities claimed 
for the aluminum paint which results, 
include durability, resistance to moisture 
and to alkalis and to acids, inertness to 
gases, and great lustre. 


GAIN FOR Enamel. The owner of 

a smoothly enameled gas or electric 
kitchen stove, or any other enameled 
iron product, usually does not realize 
the difficulties its maker has had in get- 
ting it to him in perfect condition. But 
the packing and shipping department at 
the manufacturer’s plant knows only too 
well that—pack as carefully as it may— 
there will be one or two complaints 
about cracked or chipped enamel in 
every hundred stoves that are shipped. 
And long before anything reaches the 
shipping department, the factory itself 
will have had its share of “grief.” : 

For these reasons alone, the announce- 
ment just made of an enameling iron 
to which porcelain enamel clings as it 
never before has clung to iron is of 
particular interest to many manufac- 
turers. 

The secret is simple. The surface of 
the iron, instead of being smooth, has 
been etched so that the different crystal 
faces of the metal offer to the liquid 
enamel a profusion of planes of contact. 
(Under the microscope, they say, the 
new iron looks like a bit of rock candy.) 

The real significance of this new de- 
velopment is probably that it will make 
enameled iron now available for many 





FORBES for 


The $s in Inventions 


uses from which it has previously been 
excluded. 


HAT Enameled House. _Inciden- 
tally, the porcelain enameled steel 
house of which ForsBes has already told, 
is just now coming to completion. If 
anyone has visualized this house as look- 
ing like a glorified, gleaming white, 
kitchen range, his ideas are due for cor- 
rection. 
The main body of the walls are cov- 


ered with enameled shingles of a buff 


limestone color, with four courses of 
blue-green shingles at the foundation line 
and two blue-green courses just beneath 
the coping, for contrast. The roof 
shingles are in three shades of russet or 
brick color. And all, by the way, are dull 
in finish. 


ELEGRAPHICS. A new high speed 

mechanical counter (8,000 counts per 
minute) will run forward, backward, for- 
ward again without making mistakes in 
either addition or subtraction, and can 
be reset to zero with a single turn of 
a nut....One new fan cooler for res- 
taurants and stores has an ice bin under 
the sidewalk. It circulates cool air in 
Summer and can be connected with the 
heating system in the Winter....Inciden- 
tally, a recently developed portable car 
icer has simplified shipment of fruit. 
Electric fans draw air through broken 
ice to force the temperature down be- 
fore the car starts....There is new 
equipment for loading truck containers 
on to freight cars, too. An electric 
hoist is attached permanently beneath 
the freight car. From it a cable passes 
through the floor of the car, loading or 
unloading a heavy container in a jiffy. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 


Bare Teeth to Trucks 


Association Wants Federal 

Regulation For All—Competi- 

tive Battle Hotter in Low 
Priced Field 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


of transportation is something not af- 
forded by the railroads. To limit this 
flexibility would be to do away with 
something that the public has needed 
and proven its need by patronage. Can 
not more be accomplished by concen- 
trating attention on the first proposal 
and follow it up by continuing to im- 
prove rail facilities? 


ORE LOW Priced Cars. Launch- 
ing of the Essex Terraplane was 
a real event in the automotive world. 
Pricing, which puts the car under the 


Chevrolet and midway between the Ford 
four and eight, introduced another and 
strong competitor in the lowest priced 
field, and intensifies the battle which has 
raged hotly all year. 

The Terraplane has been spoken of 
as the first of the crop of small cars 
which have been heralded for many 
months, though in no sense of the term 
is it a small car. It is another example 
of a manufacturer giving the public 
more for its money, rather than an in- 
novation. ‘ 

The real small car, such as has been 
highly developed in Europe, has yet to 
make its appearance since the Austin 
was brought forward, and whether or not 
it does appear depends on the duration 
of the depression. If the “best minds” 
are convinced that an upturn is in sight 
the small car may not materialize. The 
industry is pretty well convinced that 
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the public likes what it now has and will 
stick to it as long as it has the money 
to buy. 


Ww from Willys? Rumors are 
still flying that John Willys has 
something new up his sleeve. The new 
Willys cars came out so shortly after 
Mr. Willys’ entrance into company af- 
fairs that it seems hardly probable that 
he had much hand in their development. 
In more than twenty-five years’ associa- 
tion with the automobile industry Mr. 
Willys has built up a reputation for 
springing surprises and the end is not 
yet or we are much mistaken. 

' Willys became an automobile manu- 
facturer because he couldn’t get enough 
cars to sell. In the days when it was the 
fashion to contract to sell entire factory 
outputs, John Willys handled a car 
known as the Detroit. Deliveries being 
tardy, he journeyed to the factory to 
break the jamb. That’s when his troubles 
and successes began. Nowadays troubles 
follow from getting too many cars to 
sell. ‘ 


ROBING Consumer Taste. The Gen- 

eral Motors Corp. has undertaken an 
extensive study to fathom the consumer 
mind and taste. A sixteen page question- 
naire has been mailed out to a large 
body of car owners and it would be 
well worth the time to examine it. While 
this does not represent the first attempt 
of the kind, it is one of the best planned 
and most comprehensive, in my opinion. 
In brief, the questionnaire asks the usual 
questions about the car being driven at 
the time, but goes on to determine what 
valuation the owner puts upon various 
“gadgets” and the latest mechanical im- 
provements, such as free-wheeling, clutch 
devices and the like. Finally, it seeks to 
find out what the public would like 
which it does not now get. 

Such a questionnaire, if answered with 
care, should bring to light what the pub- 
lic actually thinks or feels about the 
various features of present day cars, 
divorced from what the manufacturers 
think of them or perhaps what the pub- 
lic is supposed to think after reading 
advertising copy. It has been said, for 
example, that manufacturers are more 
interested in the “battle of the cylin- 
ders” than the public. The fact of this 
will likely be revealed. It is not prob- 
able that G. M. will make public its 
findings, but at least we may see the 
fruits of it in future products of this 
corporation. 


STABILITY of Dealers. From frown- 
“ Ing upon dealer practice of servic- 
ing all makes of cars, to giving tacit con- 
sent and final approval marks a change 
in attitude of manufacturers which 
should spell greater stability for dealer 
organizations. It has taken a drought 
In car sales to bring home to producers 
that a dealer who can keep afloat on 
service alone is an asset not to be over- 
looked. 

There has been and will continue to 
be a spreading of activity in the direc- 
tion of service work which will relieve 
dealers from dependence on sales. This 
Points to a slower turnover and reduc- 
ton in dealer mortality. 


















the initial dividend. 


a. 


Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 92 of 75 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1932, to stockholders of record July 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 100 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 15, 1932, to stockholders of record June 30, 1932. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 





ae. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





Gross REVENUE . 





Deduct Bond Interest 
Net Income AFTer Bonp INTEREST 


Deduct 
Depreciation . .... . 
Amortization 








Net Income Brerore DivivENDs ON 


Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiaries. . . ... 


Dividends on Minority Interest in 
Common Stock. . . . . 


Net Income ror Paciric LicHTInG 
CoRPORATION . ... a « 


Dividends on Preferred Stock . . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS... 


Per Share Balance Available for 
Dividends on Common Stock Equals 


tain rates in litigation 





Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Net Income Brrore Bonp INTEREST 


PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Special Reserve (notincluded in above report 
of revenue) of amounts collected under cer- 


> 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended June 30 








1932 1931 
$47,811,201.93  $46,703,890.91 
25,399,686.99  25,306,122.26 
22,411,514.94  21,397,768.65 
5,495,265.98 5,673,530.26 
16,916,248.96 _15,724,238.39 
6,978,851.83 6,945,262.02 
275,329.47 351,326.03 
9,662,067.66 8,427.650.34 
1,895,041.38 1,987,714.67 
413.60 817.46 
7,766,612.68 6,439,118.21 
882,245.92 832,864.10 
4,825,893.00 4,825,893.00 





$ 2,058,473.76 $ 780,361.11 








$4.28 $3.49 


$1,470,609.85 $ 779,792.58 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 























San Francisco, California 
August 2nd, 1932 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 26 of 50 cents per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on September 15, 1932, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
ig at the close of business on August 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read Forbes? 











INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. .. . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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We believe the present 
time is opportune for the 
purchase of sound stocks 
for investment. 


Our Statistical Depart- 
‘ment has prepared a list 
of suggestions which we 
shall be pleased to send 
to investors on request. | 


Ask for F. 536 


John Muir& ©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York | 





39 Broadway 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. | 

















STOCKS | 
AND 


COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 


servative Margin 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 
share or odd lots units. Let us | 
aid you in your investment plan. | 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for J6. 


| 
GisHoLm & (HAPMAN | 
| 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York | 























Low-Priced Stocks 
—— a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’'s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 




















FORBES for 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Advances Too Fast for Permanence but Can Go Some- 


what Further—New 


Commitments 


Need Close Protection 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


UR long prophesied bottom turn 
QO formation for the Summer months 

has materialized with more venge- 
ance than question of doubt. The writer 
is by no means lacking in appreciation, 
but is frank to admit that the ensuing 
advance from such a technical bottom 
pattern has been much faster and much 
sharper than we anticipated, prophesied 
or should like to have witnessed. 

In previous articles we have suggested 
that the recent anticipated turn should 
be a slow and gradual one. The mar- 
ket followed this suggestion very ame- 
nably until a few days after our last 
review, when buying demand, both for 
strong investment and for pool manipu- 
lation, deserted all order of patience and 
bid prices up in rapid and spectacular 
fashion. 

To the degree that this advance has 
been faster than we wished, with all 
the drawbacks of front-page fireworks, 
we are not nearly. so certain that it is 
a permanent turn as we should have 
been if it had continued slow and grad- 
ual. 


N the other hand, the spectacular 

rapidity of the advance can be no 
definite guarantee that it is not genuine, 
any more than the spectacular declines 
of 1929 could have been assumed to in- 
dicate only an intermediate movement. 
We have often suggested the analogies 
between 1932 and 1929, only in opposite 
directions of extreme, and prices have 
been forced down too far in this bear 
market to shut our eyes to at least the 
possibility that it could be ended by a 
bear panic of some similarity to the bull 
panic of nearly three years ago. 

Once again we admit that “no one 
knows absolutely” and the writer would 
prefer to keep an open mind, for the 
time being, on the important subject of 


whether our long bear market is really 
over. We are willing to say, however, 
that we think it is probably over for 
perhaps the next two or three months 
anyway and we are also willing to state 
that we think the chances slim for the 
widely-advertised “secondary reaction” 
in the near future. At least we do not 
expect it to materialize as soon as, or 
in the form that, it is being awaited 
by the general public who did not get 
into the market previously. 


T would be foolhardy to expect the 

advance to continue at its recent rate 
and we are willing to admit the possi- 
bility for sharp reactions at any time. 
But if we had to make a guess it would 
be that the market, in its present tem- 
per, has at least the inherent potentiality 
of reaching the resistance levels formed 
around the beginning of this year, which 
would be 65 to 70 on the Times average 
of fifty stocks, as charted above, 72 to 
78 for Dow-Jones, and 60 to 65 for 
Standard average of 90 issues. 

This is merely our own feeling on the 
extreme possibilities and there has been 
sufficient resistance already to make 
further commitments at these levels 
dangerous for the average individual. 
For those speculators who did not get 
in near the bottom on our previous 
advice, we would now suggest only par- 
tial purchases, and those amply protect- 
ed by fairly close stop-loss orders. 


HE long-swing investor who has 

followed our long-continued advice 
for gradual accumulation on weakness 
has nothing to worry about, and the 
present situation has amply vindicated 
our policy of investment buying before 
the turn rather than after. 


—AUGUST 5th, 1932. 








Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will 
be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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AUGUST 15, 1932 


Wall Street Pointers 


NEW LIST OF LOW PRICED 
FAVORITES for pure speculation 
in the stock market seems called 


for, not only from a proper standpoint’ 


of logic and profit possibilities, but also 
as a result of countless letters eerie 
such a list. 

The writer has long been well con- 
vinced of the advantages and possibili- 
ties for profit inherent in the gradual 
building up of a broad list of low 
priced issues, but has constantly advised 
only gradual accumulation, highly diver- 
sified and on a scale down. 

The out-and-out investor has no right 
to go in for stocks selling as low as $5 
a share since, in spite of general low 
levels, any quotation for the usual run 
of stocks under 5 may still be considered 
in the old category of “receivership 
prices.” 

In other words, a policy of accumu- 
lating extremely low priced shares is a 
dangerous policy unless scale operations 
and diversification are included. There 
are unquestionably still some tremend- 
ous potential profits to be made in ex- 
tremely low priced shares, but it would 
be exceedingly unwise to consider only 
the possibility for long-term profits. 
Such profits are offset by alternate dan- 
ger of loss, for very few stocks sell 
under $5 a share unless there is definite 
question as to the company’s future. 


HE PRINCIPLE OF DIVERSIFI- 

CATION is, therefore, paramount in 
any program for accumulating low 
priced stocks. If we mean by low priced 
stocks only the issues selling around 5 
or lower, then the writer would advise 
that not less than a total of 20 individual 
and assorted issues be included in such 
a program. 

The very fact that such stocks are 
selling at extremely low levels indicates 
the possibility that they may be forced 
to suffer further losses or eventual re- 
organization in which the common 
stocks will lose practically all market 
value. Profits will be made through the 
almost certain fact that by no means all 
of such low priced stocks will suffer the 
worst consequences now being discount- 
ed by the market. 

The mere fact that some of the issues 
will, however, suffer such consequences 
is the best argument for diversification. 
If a list of 20 stocks is selected with due 
care, analysis, and sound judgment, and 
accumulated on a proper scale down, 
then it is logical to anticipate that not 
more than perhaps five of those twenty 
stocks will bring individual losses. 

The entire policy of diversification in 
such a program rests on the possibility 
that future market advances for the re- 
maining fifteen successful ventures will 
more than offset the losses estimated on 
the five risks which may turn out bad. 

In previous issues, under this same 
section, we have mentioned numerous 
low priced stocks for profitable specula- 
tion. In response to reader and investor 


® 


demands, however, we present below a 
larger and more general list of low 
priced issues which seem to have more 
than average possibility for speculative 
profit over the long pull. 


The Low Priced Speculative List 


Alleghany Corp Julius Kayser 
American & Foreign Kelvinator 

Power Miami Coppe 
American International Mid-Cont. _ 
American Locomotive Missouri Pacific 
American Radiator Montgomery Ward 
American Woolen Nickel Plate R. R. 
Anaconda Copper Otis Steel 
Armour of Illinois Packard Motor 
Aviation Corp. Paramount- Publix 
Badwin Locomotive Pressed Steel Car 
Baltimore & Ohio Radio 
Barnsdall Remington Rand 
Bendix Aviation Republic Steel 
California Packing St. Joseph Lead 
Cerro de Pasco St. Louis-San Fran. R.R. 
Chrysler Servel 
Continental Oil Southern Railway 
Cuban American Sugar Stewart-Warner 
Curtiss-Wright Studebaker 
Davison Chemical Trans-America 
Erie Railroad Tri-Continental 
General Asphalt United Corp. 


Goodrich U. S. Leather 
Hudson Motors U. S. Pipe 
International Nickel U. S. Rubber 


International Tel. & Tel. Warner Bros. Pictures 


CALE BUYING is, perhaps, almost 

as important as diversification in 
any low priced stock program, and it is 
perhaps more important now, as a result 
of the almost spectacular gains reported 
in the general market since the middle 
of July, and especially on these very 
low priced issues. 

Perhaps a great majority of this list 
have already advanced too fast, with 
many of the individual issues showing 
gains running anywhere from 100 to 
more than 300 per cent. from their ex- 
treme low points of last month. 

Merely to play safe, a longer pull 
speculative program should probably 
have a few of these stocks clinched and 
purchased at the market, but the major- 
ity of the scale buying for such a list 
can be postponed to probable advantage 
for materializing of the famous “sec- 
ondary reaction,” which is generally ex- 
pected to follow such spectacular recov- 
ery as these stocks have already 
enjoyed in so short a time. 

As a matter of fact, the timeliness of 
such a list is perhaps open to question 
and we present the recommendations 
now merely in response to the recent 
flood of requests from readers. 

And finally, it may be stressed once 
more that the individual stocks in this 
list are by no means recommended for 
investors. Their past records and future 
outlook give them no better a recom- 
mendation than merely “a list of low 
priced speculations” in response ‘to a 
general demand for such a list. 

The stocks have been selected care- 
fully, on the basis that they offer better 
than average opportunity for speculative 
profit, but none of them should be pur- 
chased except by the individual who is 
willing to take a definite risk of loss 
for the definite chance of possible profit, 
and who is willing to accept personal 
responsibility for such losses as are 
probable to occur. 




















How to Make 


every 
Employee 

a profitable 

Investment! 


Does every man and wo- 
man working for you 
pay you a dividend on 
the investment the sal- 
ary represents? 


Nine of the country’s best 
authorities tell you in the re- 
markable book 


Preventive Management 


—how to get the best out of 
every employee 

—how to find the right place 
for misfits 


—how to reduce employee- 
turnover to a minimum 


—how to develop loyalty 
—how to develop enthusiasm 


—how to make your em- 
ployees like and _ respect 
you 

—how to counsel and guide 
your employees 


—how to deal with shirkers 


—how to determine whether 
to keep or discharge an 
employee 


—how to give your employees 
incentive 


—how to improve their minds 


This book is of extreme value to 
every Executive Department 
Head, Superintendent, Foreman! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


mm ig ss es ees ee 


B. C. ForBes PUBLISHING Co., FM8 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(0 Send me PREVENTIVE MANAGEMENT. 
My remittance for $2.00 is enclosed. 


1 Bill me $2.50 (you save 50c if you 
remit with order). 


I may return the book within 5 days and 
you will refund my money or cancel bill. 


MRE bic, a.) 5a-ciaeb dk ees kuch wae 
PEE Ji hcieo dau whbegesaws cubameaae 


eee ee ee 














No 
No 
No 

10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 





Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
841 $41 
4,153 21 
2,402 90 
1,312 33 
2,474 58 
600 129 
1,656 43 
1,061 5 
768 79 
10,155 14 
1,672 36 
1,830 48 
450 173 
18,658 144 
3,077 36 
400 19 
8,677 58 
2,000 Fa 
589 28 
2,422 268 
825 224 
2,697 51 
203 86 
843 46 
2563 137 
2,258 Zi 
439 43 
2,098 11 
3,200 138 
4,395 32 
770 68 
740 89 
4,867 7 
971 39 
512 16 
191 194 
1,123 45 
1,800 50 
7,655 50 
4,404 22 
1,000 15 
341 56 
11,610 18 
1,000 20 
33,673 5 
11,477 59 
14,218 208 
1,733 46 
4,743 29 
2,530 34 
450 162 
1,000 26 
6,521 4 
504 63 
516 217 
1,689 92 
1,050 21 
3,502 19 
10,938 35 
2,256 58 
894 16 
3,316 29 
4501 122 
391 110 
28,846 14 
5,276 11 
43,500 16 
324 20 
2,000 1 
1,799 14 
1,167 30 
1,437 27 
1,738 4 
2,490 164 
198 116 


Earns 
1931 


$4.54 
Nil 
6.74 
0.96 
5.11 
Nil? 
Nil* 
Nil 
Nil 
0.03 
Nil 
Nil 
3.17 
9.05, 
9.07 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil® 
2.02 
6.97 


0.14 
1.33 
3.44 
2.01 
3.33 
1.24 
1.75 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

2.14 
Nil 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 3i. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$1.48, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


eeeeee 
sevens 
serene 


see eee 


oeeeee 


eeeeee 
oe eeee 
oeeeee 


Nile 


Nild 
0.27, 6 m 
1.50, 6 m 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduction:............... $4.50a 
Atlewhany Corps: .s:60.0500. a 
Pe CUCHNEAL «6:6 c.<.050.s 20%: 6 
Allis Chalmers .256.005. 50% at 
American Can .........+30- Sa 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator......... 
Amer. Rolling Mill......... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
pS aie i Se: ea 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Asner, WOOK. 65c6ccccdcee 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of 1. “A”... 05000 
Assoc. Dry Goods... . .3..: 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ oe 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4y 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
eS | a ee ae Oy 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... : 
Bethlehem Steel........... we 
Borden Company .......... 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 
California Packing......... us 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 
Coy ag Pee ee ie eee sae 
Certo GO PastG ..c.25.005% ms 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Creyster COED. 158 60.5.0 00. 1 
oe ae eee 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... <5 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... Ir 
Commercial Credit......... 0.50 
Commonwealth & Southern é 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil........... ¥ 
Continental Can. . ici. 6... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
ee eS re ae 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
CUPtISS-=-WiPht . .0.. 00005 
Davison Chemical.......... me 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 
Del., Lack., & Western..... ee. 
Diamond Match............ 1 
[Eee rere 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3 
Eastman Kodak:...c.. sss 5 
hee, Atti-Lite. i. .s...0.... 1.20 
Electric Power & Light.... ; 
(OCS SR RS ee eee 
General Asolalt <........6.2:00 1 
General Electrics... so... 0.40 
General Foods............. 2 
General Motors............ 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 
Pe ee eee eee 


OE OS SEE a) eae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd........ 
Gulf States Steel........... 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 

57- 
355- 
200- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
46- 
134- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 


230- 64 


173- 
255- 
126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


22% 


64; 
10; 
39; 

4; 


we 


9; 
Ze: 
28 ; 
v4, 
Z1* 
9; 
14; 
as 
13; 
2; 
a5: 
4; 


lus 4% in common stock. 


°20-’31* 
°29-"31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 
°27-"31 
°25-’31 
°25-’31 
’22-31 
23-31 
°29-"31 


: 29-3] 
: °22.03]* 
» 22°31 
: 22°31 
: °24.°31* 


’20-’31 
°24-’31* 
°25-’31 
"25-31 


; °24-"31 


"22-31 


; ’23-’31* 


28-31 


; 29-31 
; ’23-"31 
; 22-31 
; 723-31 
; °29-’31 
; 723-31 
; 725-"31 
; °23-31 
; °24-"31 
; °25-"31* 


; 26-31 
; °26-’31 
; °22-"31 
; 720-31 
; 2f-"31 
; *22-"31* 
; 725-’31 
; "2 an” 
; ’20-'31* 
; *26-"31* 
; 25-31 
; '29-"31 
: “‘Z-a1" 
: “Ze an" 
; 720-31 
; *21-"31 
; 26-31 


21-731 


; 721-31 
; 29-31 


; ’20-31* 


20-31 
22-31 


; *19-"31* 


28-31 
°22-’31* 


; 722-"31 
; °28-’31 
; ’25-31 
; 23-31 


20-31 
°26-’31* 
’26-’31* 
°25-’31* 
25-31 
27-31 
°28-31 
’20-"31 
°27-"31 
25-31 
"27-31 
25-31 


FORBES for 





Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


62%4- 30% 
3%- 0% 
8714- = 


737%- 29% 


9%- 3% 
9Y%- 2 
8Y%- 2% 
93%4- 3% 
8Y4- 3% 
3 = 3 
185%- 5% 
39%4- 13 
1373%- 70% 
8934- 44 
5%- 1% 
123%- 3 
2 - 0% 
8%4- 3 
94 - 17% 
41Y%Z- 9% 
16%- 8% 
15134- 28% 
gy. 2 
21%- 33% 
SHR- 3% 
4434- 29% 
1834- 4% 
24%- 7% 
43%- 20 
50%- 11% 
8914- 46 
13 - 6% 
11%- 4% 
13%4- 6 
4334- 16% 
15 - 3% 
20%- 4% 
314- 93%4 
153%4- 5 
120 - 74% 
123%%- 2% 
16%- 4% 
11 - 3% 
4%- 1% 
6834- 31% 
8i%Z- 4 
41 - 17% 
7 - 3% 
473;- 24%, 
23%4- 6 
2 - 0% 
2%- 0% 
5%- 1 
8914- 32 
283%4- 8% 
15%- 12 
Sy = Zo 
5934- 22 


877%- 35% 


32%4- 8% 
153%- 2% 
10 - 2 

15%4- 434 
26%- 8% 
4014- 19% 
245"- 7% 
285%- 6% 
24%4- 103% 
195%- 8% 
55%- 2% 
183%4- 5% 
45%- 1 

25 - 5% 
8 - 2% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


40 
1 
58 
6 


Jo 
11.1 


10.3 
13.2 
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(e) Year ended 


(v) Plus 
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AUGUST 15, 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 707_—s* Nil 
100 400 $112 
No 1,546 28 


100 350 112 
No 661 40 
No 4,409 59 
No 14,584 10 
No 6,400 45 


No 1,182 10 
No 9,340 29 

15 5,518 15 
No 1813 28 


23 237 
No 1,418 38 
25 548 42 
No 1,909 23 


No 300 55 
No 788 63 
No 1,438 44 
No 1,858 39 
100 828 93 
No 4,514 23 


No rg: 20 


“Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


~ 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


1932 


Earns 
1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 


Nil 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54« 
0.414 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 
7.433 
3.14 
2.12 


6.51 
Nil 


Nil 
4.21 


(a) pos extra. 
Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$2.88, 6 m 
0.97, 6 m 
Nil, 3 m 


eeeeee 


eevee 


eeeeee 


seeeee 


eeeeee 


Nil, 3 m 


ee eeee 


eoreee 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
Hudson & Manhattan....... 3.50 
Fimdson Motot’ ......2.0.< oa 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... : 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
ea 1.80 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
ant TE, Be isis se isicawaten 
Kelvinator Corp........... ‘ 
Kennecott Copper.......... Jy 
COS SS ere 1 
Kroger Grocery............ 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
eS Se ee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
pe os 1 
I RS RE ea so eso n'a ais orl 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... ie 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward......... 
DAG DE OROEE 5 ooo deaicicicios 1 
National Biscwit........... 


Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... r 4 
JES Tae a ae 5 
Nat. Power & Light........ 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 10r 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... Z 
Packard Motors.....<.....< 
Paramount Publix......... 


Pennsylvania R. R......... ia 
Pere Maratette. ......60s.5 ane 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated...... K | 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2 
Sears Roebuck.............. i 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.80 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 2 
Southern: Pacific. ............5. a 
Southern Railway.......... ” 
Standard Brands .....:.00.0: 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric.... 2 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 

A PORSAMIOTICA 46. < o.0:0:6.0:0.sev02 é 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 1 
Union Oil of California..... 1 
WIGION PaCS .o.<cc0di0s0es 6 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
Rrasted PG ois assis cacacae 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Re ro ee i 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... Zz 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 
Cae ee eee 

, iar a , ee ae re 
Western Unioticecciss scces s 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric...... we 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


(k) Year ended ome & 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


62- 4; 
255- 83: 
395- 22: 
73- 7: 
201- 


Ol- 5; 
156- 10; 
92- 15; 
145- 12; 


128- 
96- 14; 
178- 30; 
47- 10; 


104- 38; 
242- 12; 
382- 50; 
62- 5; 
101- 6; 
400- 


237- 36; 
149- 
134- 20; 
210- 63; 
72- 10; 
257- 25; 
133- 14: 
290-105; 
187- 26; 


137- 29; 
163- 4; 
154- 
110- 16; 
260- 4; 
138- 32; 
200- 15; 


420- 5; 
58- 2; 
66- 32; 


198- 30; 
48- 8; 
92- 28; 
158- 26; 
165- 6; 
89- 10; 
244- 25; 
82- 23; 
85- 26; 
126- 5; 
98- 9; 


75- 10: 
85- 20; 
154- 16; 


. SJ= 2; 


182- 13; 
59- 11; 
298- 70; 
162- 10; 


lus 4% in common stock. 


°27-"31 
24-31 
"22-31 


"22-31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 
28-31 


7; ’23-’31 


’26-’31 
’20-’31 
26-31 
"24-’31* 


40; ’24-’31 


’23-’31 
"24-’31* 
"24-31 


*28-'31 
’20-’31 
°25-’31* 
’20-’31 
"22-31 


6; ’26-31* 
119- 15; 


26-31 
°23-31* 


7; ’26-’31 


"24-31 
’20-’31* 
’26-"31 
°26-’31 
’24-"31 
25-31 
26-31 


’23-’31* 
’22-’31* 


5; ’20-’31 


’22-31 
26-31 
"27-31 
21-’31 


’24-’31* 
27-31 
29-31 


27-31 
°24-’31 
’27-"31 
"22-31 
"22-"31 
’26-’31 
25-31 
’26-’31 
"22-31 
’20-’31 
24-31 


’26-’31 
26-31 
°22-’31* 
29-31 


’23-"31* 
"24-31 
24-31 
29-31 


; ’29-'31 


; 26-31 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


83 - 43%, 48 122 


303%4- 8 16 21.4 
113%4- 2% 6 ‘se 
145%%- 2% 6 aka 
117 -52% 75 13.0 


293%4- 103% 17 104 


9%- 3% 6 
12%- 2% 6 
103%- 2% 4 os 
13 - 4% 8 sae 
19 - 6% > a 
18%- 10 13 7.7 
613%4- 34% 52 9.8 
34-13% 21 143 
36%- 16% 22 9.1 
16%- 9 15 7.4 
62%4- 28 360s 11.1 
18%- 10 16 6.7 
60%- 17 27 = 12.4 
6%- 3% 6 sae 
ll - 1Y% 3 
11Y%- 3% 7 
19%- 8 12 8.5 
46%- 20% 33 8.4 
14%- 6% 10 bes 
31%- 144% 18 104 
92 -49% 65 7.7 
16%- 6% 10 10.0 
365%- 8% 16 bam 
31%- 6 11 nous 
135 - 57 81 9.9 
40 - 133%, 21 10.0 
37 - 16% 23 8.7 
54%4- 1% 2 ses 
11y%- 1% 3 - 
2356- 6% 12 : 
13 2 6 uns 
60 - 28 37 8.1 
25 -10% 17 + 178 


1 iin 
40%- 26% 30 10.0 


1034- 5% 9 9.0 
32%- 153% 22 9.1 
37K%- 6% 12 - 
13 - 2% 6 
14 - 8 12 = 10.0 
34%- 7% 12 = 17.3 
27%- 15% 825 8.0 
31%- 19% 30 6.7 
6%- 1% 3 
13%- 2% 5 
14%- 9% 13 7.3 
2634- 12 1711.7 
23 - 7% 15 6.7 
6 - 2% 4 ca 
23%4- 7% 13 7.3 
13%- 8 10 ~=—:10.0 
94%- 27% 45 13.3 
16%- 6% 12 a 
10%- 3% 6 6.7 
30%- 10% 24 8.2 
21%- 9% 15 7.9 
31%- 13% 19 oes 
3%- 1% 3 ee 
15%4- 7% 10 20.0 
8Y%4- 2 5 or 
5%- 1% 4 
52%- 21% 28 
50 - 12% 23 


174- 9% 14 71 
35%- 1556 24... 
4554- 22 32.75 


(e) Year ended 
) Year ended November 
(v) Plus 











FORBES for 


STORE STOCKS Give High Yield 
and FUTURE PROMISE 


By PAUL CLAY 





An Attractive Portfolio of Store Companies 


F a seasoned in- 1929 
vestor experienced High Low 


in the ways. of 


Earnings Divi- 
1929 1931 dends 


hed p Dominion Stores, Ltd. ....... 54% 12 $2.17 $1.85 $1.20 
Se ee teks a First National Stores, Inc. .... 90 441%4 5.35 5.52 2.50 
ated of a stock -invest- J. C. Penney Company ....... 105144 66 4.66 3.13 2.40 


ment would appeal to 


Macy (R.H.) & Co., Inc.....255% 110 6.70 3.63 2.00* 25 8.00 


Stores has been showing 
decreases of only about 
11 per cent. from last 
year. These results are 
far better than average 
since the general aver- 
age sales for both chain 


Recent 
Price Yield 


14%4 8.28% 
421, 5.88 
1734 13.83 


him at the _ present Safeway Stores, Inc. ......... 195% 90% 8.67 5.68 5.00 3834 12.88 stores and department 
time, he would prob- Woolworth (F. W.) Co. ..... 103% 52% 3.66 3.21 240 29% 8.03 stores are running about 


ably take into consid- 
eration the facts that 
signs of general busi- 


*Last declaration 50 cents; no pericd stated. 


20 per cent. below last 
year. In other words, 
the industry is far 





ness improvement are 
gradually coming to 
light, that boards of directors do not usu- 
ally stop reducing dividends until a trade 
recovery has been under way for two or 
three quarters and that some industries 
and stocks are much slower in recovering 
than others. 

With these fundamental points in mind, 
the investor might well respond that a 
stock investment, in order to appeal to 
him now, must show earning power even 
under the existing adverse conditions ; 
must show a wide enough margin of 
safety to assure him that dividends will 
suffer but little reduction, if any; must 
show sufficient net working capital to 
prove that the given corporations are free 
from financing needs; must show a high 
enough yield to fully compensate for the 
risks involved, and must give indications 
of ability to recover rapidly as trade re- 
vives. 

Fortunately - enough, the accompanying 
selection of the common stocks of some of 
the strongest store companies affords the op- 
portunity to buy just such an investment 
now. The diversification here suggested is 
an investment which offers the actually 
present earning power, the fortification of 
dividends, the strength in working capital, 
the high yield, and the assurance of prompt 
appreciation in price, in the event that gen- 
eral business improve- 
ment this Autumn be- 


other words, equivalent to 26 per cent. of 
those of the peak year. The chain 
stores on the contrary, showed a decrease 
of only 23 per cent. and were, therefore, 
equivalent of 77 per cent. of the peak year. 
These figures, too, are the general averages 
for the industry rather than for the excep- 
tionally strong companies here recom- 
mended. 

First National Stores actually . showed 
larger earnings per share in 1931 than in 
1929; Dominion Stores showed only a 
slight decrease; and Woolworth, including 
a special non-recurring profit of $1.02, 
earned $4.24 in 1931 against $3.66 in 1929; 
and even without this special profit, the 
decrease was slight. For the first five 
months of the current year, the total 
sales of Woolworth showed a decrease of 
only 8.2 per cent. from last year. The 
sales of Dominion Stores for the first 22 
weeks were $9,900,000 against $10,800,000 
for the like period of last year. 

For the month of May, the sales of 
First National were $8,158,748 against 
$8,426,914 last year; the total net sales of 
Macy & Company for the years ended 
January 31st, were $132,700,000 in 
1932 against $135,000,000 in 1931. For 
the month of April J. C. Penney made 
sales of $14,300,000 against $15,400,- 
000 a year previous; and Safeway 


more stable than oth- 

er industries, and 
these particular companies possess greater 
stability than does the store industry as a 
whole. 


HESE six stocks, if bought in equal 

dollar amounts, show an average yield 
of about 9.48 per cent. on the purchase 
price, provided one regards the last 50 cent 
dividend declared by Macy & Company as 
a quarterly dividend, although no statement 
on this point was made; and regardless of 
this question, the average yield remains 
very high. 

According to investment logic, there 
ought to be some rather prompt readjust- 
ment in the cases of both J. C. Penney and 
Safeway Stores as between the dividends 
and the share prices. Either the dividends 
are somewhat too liberal or else the prices 
of the stocks are much too low. Which- 
ever may be the case, we recommend the 
stocks upon the basis of two definite prin- 
ciples. The first of these is that in a ris- 
ing market boards of directors are reluc- 
tant to cut dividends; and the second is 
that both companies are so highly fortified 
by both earning power and working capi- 
tal that even if dividends should be re- 
duced, the stocks would probably continue 
to act well and their yields remain satis- 
factory. Probabilities are that in the next 
bull market these stocks as a group will 

rise to or above a 5 





comes a fact. 


OPERATING RATIOS of STORE COMPANIES 


per cent. basis. 
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HE store com- 





panies, as a class, 


, DOMINION STORES | | 





have shown  remark- 
able stability of earn- 











ings throughout the 
period since 1929. So 
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drastic was the de- ACY 
pression in 1931 that 








the earnings of nearly 





2,000 leading corpora- 


2 NET ASSETS. 
B55 RATIO of NET INCOME 


= SAFEWAY _ } | 


COMPARED 
NE of the extra- 
| ordinary and at- 
tractive features of 
] the store business, and 


especially the chain 
store business, is the 
huge earning power of 
the capital actually in- 
vested in the business. 





tions in the United 
States were about 74 
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per cent. smaller than 0 
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—] from the “capitaliza- 
tion” which means 
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standing at their par values, for capitaliza- 
tion is often far in excess of actual capital. 
To get at the approximate amount of the 
actual capital invested in each one of these 
companies, we deduct the current liabilities 
from the total assets. Their balance sheets 
already show the net values of plants, etc., 
after the deduction of reserves for depre- 
ciation and the like, and do not generally 
show any deferred assets. Hence, what 
we here mean by “net assets” is, in prac- 
tice, the total assets minus the current lia- 
bilities. These net assets represent the ap- 
proximate amount of the actual capital 
investment at the end of 1931. 

Capital invested in the railway business 
earns only about 5 per cent. even in pros- 
perous times; and for a great many years, 
capital invested in downtown real estate 
in New York earned only about 4 per 
cent. But strange as it may seem, the 
capital invested or, in other words, the 
net assets, of these store companies even 
in the severely depressed year 1931, earned 
from 6.72 per cent. to 20.38 per cent. as 
shown by the accompanying chart. It is 
remarkable for capital in any industry to 
show such earning power even in normal 
times, and it is doubly remarkable to show 
it in a year like 1931. 

Manifestly, however, this is the earning 
power of all the capital invested in the 
business and has no arithmetical relation- 
ship to the earnings on the respective 
stocks. This is because stocks are not 
issued in any definite proportion to actual 
assets. These figures are none the less 
significant, because they mean that money 
invested in this industry can produce earn- 
ings for the stocks on a large scale. 


NOTHER evidence of strength which 
+% should be considered by the investor 
in making this or any industrial invest- 
ment, is the margin of profit. In the store 
business this margin varies much more 
widely than do the earnings on the stocks 
because some of the companies obtain 
their earnings through a thin profit on a 
huge turnover, while others obtain their 
earnings through a fat margin of profit on 
a turn-over which is relatively small in 
comparison with net assets. To get a 
clear view of the situation one should 
consider both the margin of profit and the 
earning rate on net assets at the same time. 

Dominion Stores, last year, showed a 
profit margin, meaning a percentage of 
net income, after taxes and deductions, to 
total sales, of only 3.09 per cent.; but the 
turnover was so large that this net in- 
come was the equivalent of 17.50 per cent. 
on the capital invested. First National 
showed a margin of profit of 4.47 per 
cent., but the same net earnings or income 
which constituted this margin, were 
equivalent to 20.36 per cent. on the capital 
invested. 


Mbp J. C. Penney Company showed a 
profit margin of 5.71 per cent. and 
the profits or income amounted to 13.28 
per cent. on the net assets. For Macy and 
Company, the margin of profit was 4.36 per 
cent. and the profits were equivalent to 
6.72 per cent. on the capital invested. 
Safeway Stores showed the narrowest 
margin of profit of any of these 6 com- 


panies, namely 2.19 per cent.; but its _ 


turn-over was so large that the net in- 
come was equivalent to 11.49 per cent. on 





the capital invested. For Woolworth the 
margin of profit was 11.33 per cent. and 
these profits were equal to 18.68 per cent. 
on the capital invested. 

Now as to the significance of these fig- 
ures, a few points are clear. The narrower 
the margin of profit the more possibility 
there is that under highly competitive 
conditions such as exist now and prob- 
ably will exist for a year or more, this 
margin might become thinner or even dis- 
appear. On the other hand, should trade 
conditions become such as to diminish 
competition, the earnings of companies 
like Safeway Stores and Dominion Stores 
would boom far more rapidly than those 
of these other companies. This means 
that under existing conditions, these two 
stocks are less attractive than they would 
be if the margins of profit were wider; 
but by the same token, they have greater 
possibilities of appreciation in case of any 
general diminution of competition in their 
particular fields. 

In the cases of First National, J. C. 
Penney and Woolworth, both the margins 
of profit and the earnings on the net 
assets—the latter really meaning the earn- 
ing power of the capital invested—are so 
liberal as to place these companies in a 
very strong position. If we were to 
choose the best three out of these ex- 
cellent six, on this basis, we would choose 
the stocks of these three companies. 


T is rather usual to compare net work- 

ing capital with total sales; and while 
this has meaning, it is not. especially re- 
lated to the interests of the shareholder. 
What the latter wants to know is whether 
the given company is provided with suffi- 
cient funds to pay taxes, other charges 
and the like without threatening dividends. 
Hence we made a comparison of net 
working capital with the sum of taxes, de- 
ductions and dividends. These deductions 
consist of charges for depreciation, amor- 
tization, losses, etc. 

The J. C. Penney Company had on hand 
at the end of 1931 a net working capital 
of $45,982,695 while the sum of taxes, 
deductions and dividends for 1931, was 
only $10,008,757. Hence the net working 
capital was equivalent, to 4.60 times the de- 
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ductions plus dividends, and this means 
that the interests of the stockholder 
should be very well fortified. The net 
working capital of Dominion Stores was 
3.07 times deductions and dividends; that 
of First National was equivalent to 2.30 
times; that of Macy & Company 1.11 
times; that of Safeway Stores 2.74 times; 
and that of Woolworth was equivalent to 
1.02 times deductions plus dividends. 

Thus we find that while all of these 
companies are strong in net working 
capital, the interests of the shareholder 
are especially fortified by the said working 
capital in the cases of Dominion Stores, 
J. CC. Penney, and Safeway Stores. 
Woolworth, too, is stronger than it looks 
in this respect because of the high ratio 
of net working capital to total sales; for 
both of these ratios should be taken into 
consideration. 


NE of the important attractions of 

this group is the fact that retail sales 
enjoy such an immense increase during 
the late Autumn and early Winter. The 
index numbers of average seasonal move- 
ments prepared by Mr. Carl Snyder, of 
the New York Federal Reserve, show 
that in the typical year the sales of de- 
partment stores rise from 75 per cent. of 
normal in the month of August, to 162 
per cent. in December; those of mail 
order houses rise from 72 in August to 
130 in November, and those of chain 
stores from 89 in August to 168 per cent. 
in December. The great increase in sales 
begins in September and continues dur- 
ing both October and November, and 
then becomes huge in December on ac- 
count of the Christmas trade. 

Naturally the stocks of these com- 
panies tend to respond to the larger sales 
and earnings under normal conditions. 
Hence these stocks have a great advan- 
tage over the stocks of those industries 
which do their big business in the Spring. 


The latter stocks show their greatest 
strength in the Spring. If, then, the ex- 
pected business revival occurs _ this 


Autumn, the investor in this selected group 
should obtain not only the comparative 
safety and the high yield, but also a 
large appreciation. 


About Important People ; 


TLEE POMERENE has been named 

as the new chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and 
Charles A. Miller, a Utica Banker, has 





Wide World Photos 
Charles A. Miller 


Atlee Pomerene 


been appointed president, succeeding 
Eugene Meyer and Charles G. Dawes. 

J. G. Farquhar has been elected 
- president of the Bike Lake Oil Com- 


pany, succeeding the late Levi Smith. 

Thomas B. Hogan has been elected 
president of the Chicago Yellow Cab 
Company, succeeding Arthur W. 
Moore, who, with Charles A. McCul- 
loch, is co-receiver of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, and is expected to 
become president of one of the Middle 
West units. 


OY D. CHAPIN, chairman of the 

board of the Hudson-Essex Motor 
Company and one of the leaders of the 
motor industry, was appointed Secretary 
of Commerce by President Hoover to fill 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Rob- 
ert P. Lamont. 

Robert P. Lamont will become head of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

E. A. Yates, vice-president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, 
has been elected president of the South 
Carolina Power Company. 
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TWO GREAT 
National Magazines 


MERGED 





WORLD'S WORK, published for thirty- 
var. two years by Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, has been acquired by the Review 






of Reviews Corporation, and was merged with the Review of 
Reviews beginning with the August number. 

The Review of Reviews, for forty-two years under the vigorous 
editorship of Dr. Albert Shaw, has occupied a preéminent position 
as the most widely-read magazine of news interpretation in the 
monthly field. The good-will and traditions of the Review of 


‘Reviews will be maintained and strengthened in the now com- 


bined REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S WORK. 


Editorially, the Review of Reviews and World's Work have been 
built to appeal solely to the thinking public. Circulation policies 
have been based on selectivity—to reach business men, men of 
affairs, and their families. Investigations made by the publishers 
independently, and by reliable outside sources, indicate a high 
percentage of readers with large incomes. 

Advertisers, seeking to reach an audience of important and 
influential people, with large incomes and the power to make 
buying decisions, can now do so at a saving and reduction of 


more than 45%, below the former cost of advertising space in the 
two magazines. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—AND— 


WORLD'S WORK 


Published by the REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Security Required 

A full blooded Pima Indian in Arizona 
recently needed some cash so he ap- 
proached the banker at Casa Grande 
about a loan. 

“How much money do you need?” asked 
the banker. 

“Me want $200,” replied the Indian. 

“For how long?” 

“Maybe two weeks; maybe two 
months.” 

“And what security have you?” 

“Me got two hundred horses.” 

This seemed sufficient, so the loan was 
made. 

Shortly afterward the Indian came into 
the bank with $2,200 cash, paid his loan, 
with interest, and started to depart. 

“Wait just a minute,” cried the banker, 
“Why not let us take care of that money 
for you?” 

Recalling various bank failures of re- 
cent date, the Indian paused, looked the 
banker straight in the eyes, and solemnly 
asked, “You got any horses?”—$5 prize 
to J. Festner, Chandler, Ariz. 


A Repeat Customer! 

A Scot who had worn the same hat for 
fifteen years decided with heavy heart to 
buy a new one. Going into the only hat 
shop in his neighborhood, he said: 

“Well, here I am again.”—Exchange. 


Not All There 


The absent minded professor drove up 
to his garage door, looked inside, and 
blinked. Then he leaped back into the 
car and drove like fury to the police 
station. 

“Sergeant,” he gasped, “my garage is 
empty. My car has been stolen.”—Clipped. 


Compliment 

Customer: “Three of those apples you 
sent me were rotten. I am bringing 
them back.” 

Storekeeper: “That’s all right, madam. 
You needn’t bring them back. Your 
word is just as good as the apples.”— 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


Wasted Words 

Mistress (angrily)—“In the time it 
takes to tell you to do the work I could 
do it myself.” 

Maid—“Yes’m, and in the time it takes 
me to listen to you so could I.”—Prize of 
Forbes book to W. G. Essling, Villa 
Park, Iil. 


__ Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, should enclose stamped, 








addressed envelope. 








